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This, the latest.addition to Dr. Harper’s celebrated Inductive Classical Series, 
has not only special interest to teachers using Dr. Harper's books, but will also 
prove a valuable adjunct to any other series. 

The Exercises are based on Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I—IV. 
thorough drill, calculated to stimulate scientific observation and investigation. The 

' Practical Suggestions on Composition” will be found of great assistance to both 

eacher and pupil, and the ‘‘Inductive Studies in the Uses of the Greek Modes” 
are specially designed to aid the student in gathering into permanent form isolated 
facts relating to this difficult topic of Greek Syntax. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STUMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The [lost Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 

All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Line of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
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Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 
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make life seem brighter. 
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AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Oprrative AssoctaTton, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 2800. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





KERR & HUYSSOON ©" "Soe pcearn ease 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher's Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


+ Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il; 372 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120k So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Or 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and| Address OC. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
ose wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room ©; 237 Vine St., 
in salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BOsTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bav 
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the past year in the state of New Y ork alone, and sixty five positions in different states = Eo uates ee Se 
New York Normals Good ri for first-class teachers to begin atonce. Now 1s oa 





Send stamp for Application Form. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superioe 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RE rag, 





American and Foreign 

Musicians of both sexes, j= Universi 

Schools, Families Churches. sea, ans 
schools carefully recommended tu 

and renting of 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. aoth St., New Voex Crry 





chermerhorn’s - Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y, 





For er salaries, or change of location, address 
a a Association, 70 Dearborn S St., 


Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





Harlan P. French, Manager 24 State St io N. ®.Y 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency ssiee'ittng ihe mons of 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. 
Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now bave a vacancy at $3500 and ~~ i have already filled one at $3000. 
who says he never used a Bureau before, 





A College Presiden: 
ongaged of our men at $1000 each. A few days 5 Op. we tele- 
graphed one of our New York State members i of a vacancy in his own count e 2 ~ 
and was elected within an hour after cupmestion was received. We have hundreds of vacancies of all 

If you wish a prompt election to a deirable position, register at once. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 


INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS. 


IN PRESS. READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Nations of the World 


, THEIR RULERS AND STATESMEN. 


Finely illustrated from latest photographs of the leading Kings 
and Queens of the principal countries. 














about our own and foreign countries. 

1. It describes the leading governments ot the world with their most im- 
portant colonies and dependencies, with a classification of monarchies, despot- 
isms, republics, etc. 

2. Enough of their history is given to show their origin. 

3. The present rulers are described, with portraits of many, and what they have 
accomplished. 

4. Short descriptions are given of the political parties in the leading countries, with 
special attention to Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany and the United States. 

5. Everything of importance in the recent history of the world up to the summer of 
1893 is included, 

6° It isa most useful handbook in connection with lessons in History and Geography, 
as it contains accurate information up to this date, and therefore will be of the greatest 
value to all who wish to know the present status of Governments of the World. 

7. As teachers occasionally have to pass examinations on Current History, this book 
will be indispensable both for this and class-room uses. 


Nicely printed and bound. Price, 50 cts. postpaid. 


A copy sent free to any present subscriber 
OUR GREAT to THE JOURNAL who sends one new sub- 
OFFER. scriber. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Fe new book brings down to date the information that teachers and pupils desire 


«| Four 





50c. For Four Months. 
For 





Esrasusveo 1876. 


The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 
“| Months 16 pages, at $2.50 per year. It is 

ably edited by A. E. WInsuiP, 
isted by some of the most prom- 
inent educators in the country. While the Sci- 
ence and Art of Teaching are by no means neg- 
lected, the practical schoolroom Methods and 
Devices, particularly for the more advanced grades, 
form a prominent feature of this journal, Ten 
four-page Supplements devoted entirely to Exam- 
ination Questions and Answers are included in a 
year’s subscription. No Superintendent, Princi- 
pal, or Teacher can afford to be without the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, 








Terms: One Year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

For 50 cents we will send you the JOURNAL 
from September, 1893, to January, 1894. Or for 
$2.50, received before Sept. 1st, we will send the 
JOURNAL to January 1, 1895, provided you men- 
tion this offer. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Prose Dictation Ex+rcises from the 
English Classics with Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By 
mail 30 cents. (Ready August 15th.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell. 
A graded list of 3500 words. Adopted by 
the best schools and businesscolleges. By 
mail 24 cents. 

JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Subscripers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do, 





Largest Assortment in America; 





— Bindergarten: Material (Steiger's); the 


Kraus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
‘on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 

issued. Steiger's mew Aindergarten 

Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


e true Frasbel System only.  &, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New Yorks 
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Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 








pure and soluble. ‘a rene 
| tee ‘von. 
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Sugar, and is far more eco- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 


Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group 8. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
undoubtedly Swedish. 


Sloyd Modified to our needs 


it is a most practical method of 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 


Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
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ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
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atalogue 
LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 


The Elementary Training of Children: 
for American Citizenship. so pampuiee 


Contains a review of the growth in enrollment and expenditure of the Public Schools of 





the U, S. for 50 years and full statistics of Parochial Schools. 


Colonel GEO. T. BALCH, 33 East 22d St., NEW YORK CITY. | 
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Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, 
says: “When completely tired out 
by prolonged wakefulness and over- 
work, it is of the greatest value to 
me. As a beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of 
in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
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** Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.”’ 
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CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making the young ready and exact in spelling, pune 
USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exactitude many fold 
Manufactured by 
*HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. 


HARTFORD, CONE. 
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UR readers will recollect the exploits of 
some of the newspapers in the late 
“anti-fad” warat Chicago. We watched 
the proceedings with interest and were 
led to the conclusion that the hostilities 

were in reality directed against the defective methods 
of a large number of the special teachers and their lack 
of pedagogic tact. The occasional attacks on some of 
the studies were apparently mere outbursts of an over- 
heated and misdirected zeal that had no pedagogic 
judgment to back its factious arguments. We trusted 
that the Chicago educators, reinforced by the, delibera- 
tions of the World’s educational congress, would set all 
matters aright and silence forever the fears and hostili- 
ties caused by misapprehension, by the force of persua- 
sion and reason. 

But now instead of being able to report complete 
success, we notice that the Chicago Tribune has started 
off on a new “tad” exterminating expedition. This 
time there can be no mistake in its tone, for it declares 
itself flatly opposed to everything not included in “the 
three R’s.” An editorial comment on the great educa- 
tional gathering at Chicago begins: “It certainly will 
not tend to strengthen public appreciation in the prac- 
tical value of the auxiliary congresses of the World’s 
fair that one of the most important of them, the con- 
gress of general education, should have been dominated 
by the professional faddists, such as Col. Francis 
Parker, with their sentimental gush and nonsense. One 
may search in vain through the stuff he talked Monday 
and through the essays and speeches of all his fellow- 
faddists for a solitary practical educational or peda- 
gogical suggestion. If these people talk in the class- 
rooms as they orate from the platform it is no wonder 
their schools are classed with the humbugs of the day.” 
This is followed by an exposition of the fad-smasher’s 
own idea of pedagogics that winds up: “If the pupils 
of our public schools have a comparatively thorough 
knowledge of the ridiculed three R’s and the other con- 
nected studies which they include, they will get along 
even if they have no special advantages in the start of 
the race of life.” 

On an intelligent reader the effect will be just the con- 
trary of what the Z7ribume seems to expect. He will 
ask himself: “Here is what the recognized educa- 
tional leaders say, there the opinions of a newspaper ; 
which is the truth?” What the answer will be is 
pointedly set forth in an editorial of the Chicago Herald 
of which an extract is given in another place. The tide 





of educational advancement is sweeping over the coun- 
try and cannot be stemmed by the enemies of progress. 
The teacher who allows himself to be deceived by utter- 
ances like those of the 7ridune will wake up some day, 
and, like Rip Van Winkle, find out that the schools are 
no longer conducted on the plan of fifty years ago. The 
men and women engaged in teaching must either move 
forward on modern pedagogical lines or fall behind 
and be swept away. 


a) 


“ Whether or not a pupil knows that the earth revolves 
round the sun, that Paris is the capital of France, that 
Mary is a proper noun, etc.,is itself of little conse- 
quence in education. Pestalozzi never learned to spell 
correctly, yet he made his mark in the world. But the 
boy whose knowledge of the earth’s movements, for in- 
stance, becomes an impulse to inquire more deeply into 
geography, to observe other physical phenomena, and 
search for an explanation of their causes, is quite dif- 
ferent from the one who does not care whether the 
earth turns, slides, or stands still. It is interest that 
distinguishes one from the other. An accumulation of 
dead facts is of as much value to the possessor as dead 
stock to the business man. Interest is what gives 
knowledge true worth, and makes it a living power that 
constantly seeks to extend, correct, and deepen itself. 
Hence the teacher who does not want to waste time 
aims mot at mere knowledge, but to arouse and maintain 
a lively interest in the different branches of learning.” 


> 


“John, you may recite.” “I forgot, sir, that the 
page was torn out of my book and I could not study the 
lesson last night.” “Since when is the page missing ?” 
“Ever since my sister had it last year.” “That is a 
pretty story, John. Let me see your book.” 

If that teacher could only see what an effect his cut- 
ting words have on the boy. “What have I done that 
he should doubt my word?” he asks himself. “Have I 
ever deceived him? I am a liar in his eyes, and he 
dares to show it before the whole class. A liar? I? 
and I always thought somuch of him.” The poor boy’s 
eyes are filled with tears, his heart swells into his 
throat; he feels like crying, but boyish pride chills his 
emotions and hides the grief under the mask of a smile. 
The teacher does not know that he has lost his hold on 
the boy,— perhaps forever. 


rac) 


Thomas Arnold always placed implicit confidence in 
a pupil’s assertion. “If you sayso,” he would say, “ that 
is quite enough. “Of course I believe your word.” And 
what was the result? There grew in consequence a 
general feeling, “it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie, he 
always believes one.” 
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Knowing and Helping Pupils. 


The teacher who mé€rély’knows that his pupils have 
recited their lessons with:few mistakes knows but little 
about them ; -and in his ignorance.can do but little to 
form their character. Faithful teachers take different 
ways to know what the pupil does and shipks beyond 
the school work required of him. 

Conversations.—It is the practice of many teachers 
to be at the building a half hour before the open- 
ing of school, and there to enter into a free conversa- 
tion with their pupils, who are encouraged to assemble 
around him. There is a free talk on all sorts of sub- 
jects—what they did after school, in the evening, their 
games, what they have heard about their fellows who 
are absent, what they are going to do when they leave 
school, the gossip of the town (not the scandal). 

All this must be directed so that the pupil speaks 
freely and fully. “Last night John Smith traded off 
his goat fora dog.” ‘Why, I would rather have the 
goat.”” “He got some boot.” “How much?” “Two 
doliars.” The teacher now starts an inquiry. ‘ What 
will he do with the two dollars?” ‘Oh, he’s been run- 
ning up a bill at the candy store.” This is what the 
teacher feared; he will apprise the parents. He lets 
the talk flow on; by what he hears, he learns the weak 
points in the character of his pupils and 1s able to aid 
them. It requires skill to do this successfully. Some 
pupils never come near a teacher in the morning, never 
open their mouths on the subjects above cited. This 
precludes the idea of aid in important directions. One 
rule must be observed—the teacher hears but does not 
criticise. 

Reports—There are teachers who make a great deed 
by having private reports from pupils. He places pri- 
vately in the hands of each pupil a slip of paper on 
which the pupil is asked to write out what he has done 
and is doing, as to his use of tobacco or beer, his speak- 
ing the truth, his being courteous, his efforts at doing 
right, his habits of cleanliness, etc. 

Some make an extensive list; they are headings of 
subjects the pupil is asked to write on. He is at liberty 
to omit writing wholly or in part, and is not called to 
account for it. No mention is made in public of these 
slips or the replies ; they are for the private eye of the 
teacher. When he meets the pupil alone he may refer 
to them—but then not to find fault, not to criticise. 

The pupil actually does need spiritual help towards 
spiritual growth; it cannot be forced on him. When 
he knows he is untruthful if he feels he will get sym- 
pathy from the teacher he will goto him. It is a field 
of work that only teachers who have an insight into the 
spiritual needs of youth can occupy ; the right man can 
do a great deal. The rule not to exhibit or mention 
the reports to others must be strictly observed. 

Talks.—A good deal can be done by the right kind of 
talks—short talks. Oh, how much injury is done by 
long ones! Take untruthfulness, for example. The 
teacher takes up an anecdote that bears on this and 
tells it neatly, brightly, pointedly. He admits that all, 
young and old, are tempted to speak untruthfully; he 
shows the advantages of truthfulness ; when he is done 
he stops. 

Now there are ways in which this may be done that 
will result in injury. If the pupils teel that some par- 
ticular one is aimed at, that it is for his benefit alone 
that the talk is given, then the time is worse than 
wasted. If they feel that the teacher is determined to 
hit them all around, they will be little benefited. Some 
are very skilful in setting the school to talk on the 
subject—this is a skill not possessed by many. 

These “ talks” may cover many subjects—the school 
tules, as to tardiness, using tobacco, cleanliness, bad 
words, injury to property, in fact they will, if properly 
employed, be the “line upon line” that fixes in the 
pupil’s mind an idea of his.duty to the school in general, 
to each pupil, to the teacher, to the school property, etc. 

To accomplish this the teacher should have a list of 
subjects. Take one at a time, think it well over, and then 
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determine to present it attractively. He must aim to 
speak so as to have willing hearers. It has been re- 
marked by some teachefs that as soon as they begin to 
speak, the boys begin-to makea rustling—one takes out 
his books, abochgh cine to cipher. This is ominous. 
The teacher usually. threatens them for not attending 
to him. But the boys know they are to have a dry, dull 
talk, and who does not want to avoid that? The 
teacher must be interesting and short; when they are 
interested—stop. 
* 


Col. Parker on Expression and 


Development. 


There is in the study of Modes of Expression much 
light to be found regarding education and its natural 
means and methods, much that will change our methods 
of to-day. 

Any manifestation of thought through the body is an 
act of expression. Gesture may be defined as any 
movement of the body without an instrument. Voice 
and facial expression belong to gesture. Gesture is 
probably the most primitive of the modes of expression, 
Others follow : music, making, modeling, painting, draw- 
ing, speech, and writing. 

In what order were these modes developed, histori- 
cally? What effect has each upon growth? What 
effect has one made upon the development of the next ? 
Is there a necessary sequence? Does one mode com- 
plete its development and then another begin? These 
questions embrace the whole of anthropology. Our 
only way of studying the soul of early man is by study- 
ing his modes of expression. A degree of finish in a 
tool indigates the mental advancement of the tribe that 
used the tool. Architectural ruins tell the same thing 
of a later age of making. Making rises to art in the 
use of symbols. The beginnings of speech are lost. 
Speech was developed long before language put itself 
into the forms we read. How did speech begin? Was 
it articulate from the first, or akin to the language of 
animals? Did it arise from emotional stimulus ? 

What was the first step in making? Was it to con- 
struct a shelter from the weather ? What mental action 
did it arouse? 

Whence came modeling, painting, drawing? One the- 
ory says they sprang from fetich worship. The savage 
believes that when he reproduces the external form of 
an object, he gains the power of that object. The 
Alaskan Indian carves a very powerful animal upon the 
club with which he intends to kill the devil-fish, because 
when he strikes he thinks he strikes with the power of 
that animal, There was an ancient belief that every- 
thing is alive, hence the reproduction in primitive art 
of forms we know to be inanimate according to this 
theory. 

When and how did writing begin? Undoubtedly it 
sprang from painting, as drawing sprang from modeling. 
Morgan thinks the discovery of the phonetic alphabet 
brought civilization out of barbarism. 

Each one of these modes had its reaction on growth. 
I think it safe to conclude that the wonderful human 
hand was developed as an instrument of expression. It 
is to expression that the human body owes its power as 
aninstrument of attention. Each organ of attention 
and of expression has its history of development 
through generations of activity. The body and soul of 
the child are the result of the activities of all preceding 
generations. Thus, anthropology is a pedagogical study 
of the highest importance. 

What is the relation of these modes of expression to 
the development of the human being? Are they all 
necessary? Can one be omitted? Isthere a sequence? 
How does one mode affect another? Or can they 
be developed separately? How did the race develop 
them? What would have been faulty in the race if one 
of these modes of expression had been left out? Cana 
human being be developed without the use of all these 
modes of expression? Can he be developed without 
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manual labor? Can we take higher steps and drop 
primitive modes of activity ? 

This brings us to a close analysis of each mode of 
expression. What is the educational value of each 
mode? What is the natural process in its development ? 
Shall we begin with the general and go to the partic- 
ular? 

The intrinsic value of each mode of expression is in 
its power to enhance intensity of thinking. It isa mode 
of using the will continuously in logical intensity of 
thought. There is more primary logic in a good course 
in sloyd, more studying of the relation of one thing to 
another and of parts to wholes, than in any text-book on 
logic ever made. This, besides the higher value. 

The modes of expression train the body as an instru- 
ment of attention and expression. That is the best 
physical training which makesa unity of action, thought, 
and expression—of the being. Hgw much physical 
training is there, if the whole body is used in music ?— 
nothing grander than music! What will make the body 
a better instrument? That is the question, a question 
sadly neglected. I mark teachers in my training class 
in vitality. More teachers have failed through lack of 
vitality than from any other cause. They do not develop 
their bodies. Our training pupils study too hard and 
become nervous. They go into the sloyd room and work 
a few months and quite recover from their nervousness. 

All education is development of motive. Back of 
action and stimulating action is motive. The child 
must, in order to have a right motive, feel that the 
object he makes is of use. The Russian system of 
teaching Making, follows out the old grammatical idea, 
and has for its motive the least possible intellectual 
action, and the highest possible mechanical action. The 
highest feeling, “That which I do is of use,” is unknown 
to it. The highest mental and physical action is that 
which gives the highest moral action. The highest 
principle of Dr. Salomon’s sloyd, is that the pupil’s 
motive should be the making of something that shall 
be of direct use. “This is for my mother, my sister, 
my school.” It is not spending eight years, working 
laboriously on the copies with orly the motive of making 
the letters, because some day they will be of use. 
Some day! — if a child were taught to speak that way he 
would never speak. 

Is such a system necessary ? Oris it possible to use each 
and every act of expression to immediately intensify 
thought? Is it possible under skilled teaching to ac- 
quire the requisite skill in each mode of expression 
directly under the impulse of intrinsic thought? Yes 
to this question might almost takes one’s breath away 
by the change it would bring about in systems of educa- 
tion. Half the time in primary and grammar schools 
is spent in learning dead forms for the purpose of using 
them afterwards in the expression of thought. By 
attention to dead forms, unity of action of body and 
soul is destroyed. The part of the brain whose func- 
tion it is to think and the part whose function it is to 
control the muscles are connected by fibers of commun- 
ication. If the child attends to thought without modes 
of expression, or to forms of expression without thought, 
these fibers become atrophied. Then when you ask 
him to think and write, he can put his whole energy 
upon the thinking alone, or upon the writing alone, but 
he cannot put his thought into legible writing. The 
moment you think of the forms of gesture, speech, 
language, that moment your thought goes. The great 
questions of education have not come to us, because we 
have been bound by tradition. 


The motive of all expression should be to give the 
thought to others. Expression with any other motive 
has for its product training in self-consciousness. By 
exercising consciousness on the thought itself, we can 
reach that unity of action of which Froebel teaches, 
and of which Delsarte speaks , from the beginning of the 
child’s education. It is our business to carry out what 
Froebel began, and have all acquirements of expression 
gained under the true impulse of intrinsic thought. The 
body was made to respond to the soul’s action. 
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School Management. 
Co-OPERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 
By ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 


In Germany, the land of compulsory education, home 
and school are in a living co-operation which renders 
school-work much more ‘@fficient than it is in this 
country. School attendance having been compulsory 
for generations, not only the parents but the ancestors 
of the child from times immemorial have been used to 
regular school attendance. It bas become a habit of 
theught with the whole people that daily attendance at 
school is as essential a condition of growth as a daily 
dinner and bed-time. It is natural, therefore, that 
parents should be interested and helpful in school edu- 
cation, which is looked upon in the fatherland as an in- 
dispensable help in the proper evolution of childhood. 

If school education shall be thoroughly successful in 
this country, it must be an aim to produce a habit of 
thought similar to that of the German people in this 
respect. But our historical antecedents are not like 
those of Germany. We are not used to magisterial 
compulsion or interference in our private and family 
concerns. Or, it will require a particular purposive 
training to accustom parents to co-operate with the 
school day by day. And teachers will do well to make 
attention to this training business part of their regular 
daily duties. 

In order to accomplish this, I would propose to set 
every day a little home lesson which the children can- 
not properly prepare without the help of their parents. 
In the first grade let it be a description of some house- 
hold goods well known to children of six or seven years 
of age. ‘Take the simplest things to begin with. 

Before setting the home lesson, do a sample lesson 
yourself in class, not by yourself, neither for the class 
but with the class. Take, for instance, your paper- 
knife. Do not examine it for the children, but lead 
them to examine it themselves. Put leading questions 
and see that every member of the class takes an active 
part in the examination. Having gone through the 
lesson, appoint a bright child to be the mother and you 
yourself be the child. Question the mother as to the 
shape, so as to teach the children how to ply their 
mothers at home thoroughly. Cuta slip of paper and 
use it as a measure. Do not omit the material of which 
the tool is made. 

Home lessons may be written by pupils of the upper 
grades, but in the lower grades oral reports must be 
made. You must not allow any serious mistakes to 
pass by uncorrected. But mind that your corrections 
cast no reflection, direct or indirect, upon any mother’s 
knowledge or educational ability. 

Beginning with such lessons taken from home life, 
the teacher has a chance to gradually accustom the 
mothers of the scholars to be interested in the progress 
of their little ones at school and to co-operate in every 
respect with the teacher. As the difficulty of home 
lessons increases from grade to grade, the difficulties of 
the mothers will also increase. But they will grow in- 
to the work just as their children do. And when, in the 
end, the children shall have completely outstripped the 
knowledge of their mothers, the latter will have been 
accustomed to be interested in the work of the school 
and will in some way manage to continue their co- 
operation. 

This course requires a continuous intercourse be- 
tween the home and the school. The wisdom of writ- 
ing monthly or quarterly reports may be questioned, 
but there can be no question of the educational ad- 
vantages of weekly, or, with children difficult of man- 
agement, of daily reports after the parents have been 
previously trained into the habit of continuous co-op- 
eration with the school. 

Tue Schoo, Journat of June ro, p. 605, contains 
the words: ‘A book that should point out how parental 
aid could be obtained, would be one of the most help- 
ful of any.” So it would be and Tue Scnoor JouRNAL 
can make one. Let all the readers of the S. J. be 











asked to send reports as to the manner and extent in 
which they have succeeded in obtaining the aid of the 
parents of their scholars. Let all those who have not 
yet obtained, or tried to obtain, that aid, proceed to 
try the plan of daily home lessons as proposed above 
and report after a while as soon as they are ready. 


os 
Ten Special Points. 


By Jorpan N. WEBSTER. 


What are the points in the teacher which will give 
him superiority of rank among his fellows? 

Professional Knowledge.—This is to be distinguished 
from his accumulation of general knowledge. It is his 
knowledge of man as a being capable of growth; of 
man as able to go on from one stage of progress to an- 
other, under certain conditions. He will have a clear 
knowledge of the evolution of the human race and the 
causes of that evolution in general. He will have read 
and studied up specifically the views of writers who 
have treated this subject ; he will have a library of ped- 
agogy. 

Professional Training.—This means that he has taught 
under the eye of some competent critic. Usually ateacher 
goes away by himself and labors as best he can; his 
experiments are often very unsatisfactory to the pupils. 
He has no clear standard in his mind ; if there is silence, 
if the group before him seem to stand in awe of him, if 
they recite their lessons, if the patrons do not com- 
plain—these are the usual standards. A professionally 
trained teacher looks at the mental evolution going on. 

Natural Aptitude.—The patrons of a school are apt to 
say he is a “natural teacher ;” it means something. 
Some have no aptitude to direct the thoughts of others ; 
they cannot direct their own. It is true that the Crea- 
tor intended all to possess teaching ability, “but in 
many cases the timber is poor,” as Mr. Beecher ex- 
plained it. The aptitude in every one can be improved, 
and it is fortunate it is so. 

Classification of his School_—When fifty persons are 
gathered, a keen eye sees at once that they are suscep- 
tible of classification, that they can be benefited only 
by classifying them. The teacher of one grade in a city 
school knows that it is best to divide his forty pupils 
into four classes. Good classification is a primary con- 
sideration. 

Course of Study. —There must be a plan or scheme of 
work ; for this occasion let us suppose the teacher is to 
make out his own. Whatwillhedo? Will he say there 
shall be reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar inthisschool? That is to act like a mechanic. 
He must look to /ife as giving the key to the course of 
study. We eat to live, we study to live; children-go to 
school for life purposes. As a gardener works around 
trees to enable them to have a broader and more glori- 
ous life, so must the teacher labor in his garden of hu- 
man beings. 

Creating Interest and Industry—The measure of the 
success of the teacher is not the amount the pupils 
learn, but the mental activity that exists. It may be 
roughly stated that interest is the measure of progress 
inaschool. The teacher who can create an interest 
has the basis of success in him; but that interest must 
be properly directed. A ballet dancer may create an 
interest, but it does not result in anything ; the interest 
the teacher creates must result in education. 

Governing Ability —There is such a thing as directing 
the operations of a body of persons to chosen ends with 
unerring certainty ; they are under authority and move 
towards the object in view. There must be some con- 
trol of the pupils of a school ; it is best for them, leav- 
ing education out of the case. The restraint should be 
enough, and nottoo much. The government of a school 
needs to be made the subject of much thought ; some- 
how interest and industry are dependent on it. 

The Moral Atmosphere-—There are thousands who 
can get good lessons out of pupils, and keep good order, 
who leave no moral impress; rather let us put it, who 
do intellectual training, but not moral training. The 
child grows physically, though the teacher takes no note 
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of it; the parent supplies him with food. Who is to 
supply the pupil with food for his moral growth? It is 
worthy of consideration that the teacher who can keep 
good order, cause industry and interest, is the one who 
can easily train pupils morally—if he has a solid moral 
character himself. 

Neatness and Sanitariness.—Here is yet a wide field. 
Every school-room should be swept daily. No ink 
stains on the desks. Books should be covered, and when 
soiled new covers put on. The steps should be invit- 
ing, the closets neat as the Shakers make theirs at Leb- 
anon, the windows kept bright and with curtains. If 
there is an inviting room in the district it should be the 
school-room. A thorough teacher must not lack in 
neatness ; a good school means many excellencies, not 
one. 

Relationship—What is the teacher in the society in 
which his school is placed? Said a superior teacher : 
“« My mistake was in not being an influence in the towns 
where! taught.” He further said that his carelessness 
in dress and inattention to social forms were serious 
obstacles that he now regrets. What is the teacher 
among his fellows? At the institute, at the state asso- 
ciations, as a secular contributor to educational jour- 
nals, wheredoes he stand? Doeshe help move the edu- 
cational world along ? 

The teacher must not be a mere hearer of lessons ; in 
fact, if that describes him he is not a teacher. 


r 
Home Education by Books. 


By WALTER E, SAWYER. 

The best teacher is he who is least willing to lose 
sight of his pupils when they leave the school-room. In 
the five hours during which they are directly under his 
eye, he can do much for their mental, moral, and phys- 
ical improvement; but he never forgets that there are 
nineteen hours in which his work may be undone. To 
extend his influence over these hours is the teacher's 
problem. If hecan give his girls something to think 
about besides the frivolities of approaching young lady- 
hood, and if he can provide for the boys a counter- 
attraction to the dime-novel and the street-corner, he 
solves the problem in the present and causes his work 
to lay firm hold of the future. 

If a school has a library, as every school might and 
should have, continuous education becomes compara- 
tively easy. But the lack of a library need not paralyze 
effort: it should merely change its direction. In al- 
most any community there are good books sufficient to 
meet the wants of the boys and girls. The trouble is 
that, lacking direction and incentive, young people 
miss them, or read so many worthless books that their 
effect is negative. Why should not the teacher encour- 
age the ambition to read wisely? 

Suppose, for instance, that scholars aged seventeen 
years or under were to be offered a series of prizes for 
the best lists of books read during six months or a year. 
If a competent committee of award gave due consider- 
ation to quantity and quality of work, opportunity, 
effort and acquisition, such a competition could have 
no influence other than for good. And if it chanced 
that first honors fell to a pupil who had read few books 
—and this might well be the case, since every compe- 
titor would be required to describe and give his opin- 
ion of each book, and to state what he learned from it 
—that in itself would be an object lesson which would 
amply reward a vast amount of effort. 

Put into operation, in modified form, in a New Eng- 
land town, this plan has admittedly succeeded. It has 
inspired the young people to seek and try to assimilate 
the best books; and the pride which parents feel in 
their children’s successes has led the older folk to en- 
courage the necessary research, thoroughness, and util- 
ization of opportunities. The experiment has made it 
apparent that good books will be read and enjoyed, 
when they areknown. And the future will demonstrate, 
doubtless, that a year of conscientious work, under 
such conditions, will establish in many cases a Aadit of 
judicious reading. 
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The School Room. 


Auc. 19.—LanGuace, Tuinds, ano Eruics. 
AuG. 26.—NumBers, SELF, AnD Eartu, 
Serr. 2.—-Primary NuMBER. 

Serr. 9.—Pror.e anv Doinc. 


Questions on Child Literature. 


Was “ Mother Goose ”’ a real person ? 

What history have the Mother Goose melodies ? 

What is the probable history of “ Arabian Nights” ? 

Why did Dickens write ‘* A Child’s History of England ” ? 

What was Mans Christian Andersen’s early life? 

Who are America’s popular juvenile writers to-day ? 

What books did our grandfathers and grandmothers read 
when they were young ? WEBB DONNELL, 


rm 
Chaucer. 


A LESSON IN OLD ENGLISH MADE INTERESTING. 
By EVELYN C. DEWEY. 


The subject of the lesson was Chaucer and each pupil came 
prepared with a particular part. One had studied the life of 
Chaucer ; another had read the ‘Prologue to the Canterbury Tales;’ 
another had read about the times ; others had read The Knight's, 
The Clerk’s, and the Man of Law’s Tales, etc.; all were held per- 
sonally responsible for the pleasure of the lesson hour. 

“ Let us imagine ourselves,” said the .eacher, “ back in the 14th 
century. We are just beginning to speak a language which is 
recognized by the courts of law, as English, and which is spoken 
by the king’s household. English is being taught in the schools 
where, until now, only Norman French was permitted. French 
was the language of the aristocracy and Anglo-Saxon the language 
of the commoners. Now the two languages are blended, the 
ordinary words being Saxon, the polite words being French, into 
one language, which laid the foundation of modern English. 

“ Margaret, you were to read the first chapter of Scott’s ‘Ivan- 
hoe.” Read aloud the portion bearing directly upon this sub- 
ject.” She reads as follows : 

‘Why, what call you these grunting brutes running about on 
their four legs?” demanded Wamba. 

“Swine, fool, swine,” said the herd, “every fool knows that.” 

“And swine is good Saxon,” said the Jester; *‘but how call 
you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and 
hung up by the heels, like a traitor ?” 

** Pork,” answered the swineherd. 

“I am glad every fool knows that too,” said Wamba, “ and 
pork, I think, is good Norman French; and so when the brute 
lives, and is in the charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her 
Saxon name; but becomes a Norman, and is called pork, when 
she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast among the nobles; what 
dost thou think of this, friend Gurth, ha?” 

“It is too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it got into 
thy fool's pate.” 

* Nay, I can tell you more,” said Wamba, in the same tone ; 
“there is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epithet 
while he is under the charge of serfs and bondsmen such as thou, 
but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he arrives before 
the worshipful jaws that are destined to consume him. Mynheer 
Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like manner; he is 
Saxon when he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name 
when he becomes matter of enjoyment.” 

* All scholars,” resumed the teacher, “write and speak in 
Latin, so there is no real English literature in existence, until 
Geoffrey Chaucer takes up his easily flowing pen.” 

“ Helen, you are Chaucer. Tell us the story of your life.” 

**I was born in London about the year 1 340, the son of a wine 
merchant. I was sent to the London schools, to Cambridge or 
Oxford (1 forget which), and from my youth I loved to study. 
I became a page in the household of Prince Leonel, the duke of 
Clarence.” 

** Who was the king of England?” 

“ Three kings reigned during my life : 
II., and Henry IV. I married one of the queen’s maids of honor, 
Philippa. When King Edward invaded France, I went with him 
and was taken prisoner. The king ransomed me, and I returned 
to England and attached myself to the fortunes of the duke of 
Lancaster, the father of Henry 1V. I became of importance in 
the court and was knighted. | sat in Parliament and was a mem- 
ber of the King’s Council. 1 was sent to Italy and Flanders, and 
on an embassy to France to negotiate concerning the marriage 
of the Black Prince. 

“I was busy all my life in affairs of state, but loving books, 
especially the literature of Italy and France, I found time both to 
read and write. 1 visited Italy when enthusiasm for Dante’s 


Edward III., Richard 
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poems was at its height and I read with delight the works of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio.” 

“ Did you visit Petrarch and Boccaccio in Italy?” 

‘*Yes, and many of my poems and tales are taken from or 
founded on their works, I also saw Froissart in France, The 
last of my life, until the son of my old friend became king, was 
full of financial trouble. I lost my position at court in the in- 
trigues and conspiracies during the turbulent reign of Richard II. 
However, in the days of my adversity I wrote my best works, por- 
traying the society of my time.” 

** What works have you written?” 

“* Romaunt of the Rose’ which I turned into verse from a 
French allegory. ‘The House of Fame,’ ‘ The Legend of Good 
Women,’ and other minor poems. Principally, I wrote in my 
old age, the * Canterbury Tales,’ the plan of which I had not the 
time to finish.” 

“ What suggested the ‘Canterbury Tales’ to you?” 

“ A pilyrimage I went on tothe tomb of Thomas a Becket. 
I portray my own character in the Clerk of the Prologue.” 

Mary read Chaucer’s description of the clerk, 

‘Who had rather have at his bed’s head 
Twenty bookes clothd in bleak and reed,’ and who 
Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.’ 

The teacher read Lowell's description of Chaucer : 

‘‘The portrait of Chaucer confirms the judgment of him 
which we make from his works. It is, I think, more engaging 
than that of any other poet. The downcast eyes half sly, half medi- 
tative, the sensuous mouth, the broad brow, drooping with 
weight of thought, and yet with an inexpugnable youth shining 
out of it as from the morning forehead of a boy, are all notice- 
able, and not less so their harmony of placid tenderness, We 
are struck, too, with the-smoothness of the face as of one who 
thought easily, whose phrase flowed naturally, and who had 
never puckered his brow over an unmanageable verse.” 

‘* Helen, tell us the argument of the ‘ Prologue.’” 

“Thirty pilgrims meet on a sweet ‘ Aprille day,’ at the old 
Tabard Inn in Southwark, ‘reddy to wenden’ on a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. These people belong to the middle class of Eng- 
lish society representing every profession or business known to 
English life of that time. To while away the tediousness of the 
journey, the host of the inn proposes that each pilgrim relate two 
stories on the way to Canterbury and two on thereturn. The 
one who tells the best story is,on the return,to have a supper 
at the inn, at the expense of the rest. It is agreed, and the lot 
falls to the knight to tell the first story.” 

After Chaucer’s discription of the knight was read, beginning : 

“ A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the tyme that he ferst bigan 
To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie,” 
his ‘ Tale of Palamon and Arcite’ was told in a few words. 

The description of the Man of Law was read, his story told, the 
clerk’s tale told, then the entire ‘ Prologue’ was read, each pupil 
reading a part. 

“Margaret, when did Chaucer die?” 

“The tombstone in Westminster Abbey says, October 25, 
1400. He lies in that part of the abbey which is called because 
of his burial there, the Poets’ Corner.” 

The teacher concluded the lesson thus: ‘Chaucer lived to 
what was called, amidst the unhealthy ways and conditions of 
life in those medieval times, a good old age; but he had not 
length of days sufficient to conclude but twenty-five of the one 
hundred and thirty-eight tales he planned to tell. Matthew 
Arnold says: ‘Chaucer is not one of the great classics. What 
is wanting in him is suggested by the mere mention of the name 
of the first great classic of Christendom, the immortal poet who 
died eighty years before Chaucer, Dante ; —something is want- 
ing to the poetry of Chaucer, which poetry must have before it 
can be placed in the glorious class of the best. And there can 
be no doubt what that something is. It is—the high and excel- 
lent seriousness, which Aristotle assigns as one of the grand vir- 
tues of poetry. The substance of Chaucer's poetry, his view of 
things and his criticism of life, has largeness, freedom, shrewd- 
ness, benignity; but it has not this high seriousness, He has 
poetic truth of substance, though he has not high poetic serious- 
ness, and corresponding to his truth of substance he has an ex- 
quisite virtue of style and manner. With him is born our real 


poetry.’” 
* 


What Constitutes a Letter. 


(Copied from a School-Room Blackboard.) 

. Correct form. 

Good plain penmanship. 

. Something to say. 

Smoothness of expression. 

. Good language. ; 

. A conclusion not too abrupt—final impressions are er 4 
—_— Le. 
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Teaching Spelling. 
By WILHELMINE HARTMANN. 


Perhaps a few devices which have been successful in my own 
school may be of use to others. 

To begin, a sentiment in favor of good spelling should be 
fostered from the very first day of school. Pupils should be 
made to feel that they have committed a high crime and misde- 
meanor every time they misspell a word, especially if the words 
are the familiar ones of their own vocabulary. Hold them re- 
sponsible for the spelling of every word they read; make ita 
rule never to use a word new to them without writing it on the 
board, dividing it into syllables and using diacritical marks while 
writing; frequently, and at unexpected times, have short, oral 
lessons, giving them words occu:ting in their geography or other 
studies, and insist that they pronounce the whole word and each 
syllable defore spelling; as phonetic: pho-net-ic; pho, p-h-o; 
net, n-e-t; ic, i-c; phonetic. 

Since many words are spelled as they are pronounced, it is ob- 
vious that the dividing into syllables and pronouncing each one 
before spelling is an immense help. 

For helping the spelling of written work this device has been 
very successful; an outline of the composition has been devel 
oped and written on the board; a place on a board has been as- 
signed to each pupil. Each child is told to stand as soon as he 
has thought out his first sentence. As soon as most of the 
school are on their feet, the pupils are directed to go to the board 
and write out any word about whose spelling they are doubtful. 
The teacher stands in the middle of the room criticising the work 
of each pupil in turn. The pupils go back to their desks and 
write sentences upon being told that their othography is correct. 
This method is pursued in regard to each sentence as it is com- 
posed, 

During the first part of the year care must be taken to make 
the compositions short; each topic especially should be brief, or 
the teacher will be deluged with so many questions in regard to 
the words in each that she will not be able to accomplish any- 
thing. As the pupils grow more certain of their othography, 
more complex compositions may be attempted. 

This plan has two advantages ; one, that it brings about a de- 
cided improvement in spelling; the other, that it cultivates the 
habit of making a complete thought in the mind before attempt- 
ing to express it. 

Another help in spelling is to have each pupil keep a spelling 
note-book. In this he writes correctly every word which he has 
misspelled in any kind of work. Once in two weeks, compile a 
list of words from the note-books of the whole school, selecting 
those which have been generally misspelled and have a regular 
spelling lesson on them. 

¥ 


Language Lesson on Iron. 


By A NORMAL GRADUATE, 
(Chief point : To show how the qualities of iron are adapted to its uses.) 


Show a piece of iron and ask its name. 

Show a smoothing iron and ask the difference between it and 
the piece of iron. 

Ask what must be done with a square piece of gutta-percha to 
make it into a ball. (Melt it.) Draw from children that iron, 
when exposed to very great heat, melts. 

By reference to a stove-pipe, elicit that iron can be beaten out 
into large sheets, Give word mad/ead/e and couple it with mad/et 
(a hammer). 

Show a piece of wire and ask what it is made of. Elicit that iron 
may be drawn out into wire as fine as a hair. Give ductile. 

By comparing iron with clay, elicit that it is Aard. 

By comparing the wire with thread, elicit that iron is s/rong. 

Ask what dampness does to iron, and elicit the reason for 
tinning iron vessels and painting roofs. 

Show a steel buckle and ask of what it is made and what steel 
is. Explain that iron is made into steel by intense heat and 
sudden cooling. 

Ask which takes the higher polish, steel or common iron, and 
elicit the better adaptability of steel for buttons and ornaments. 

Ask which will break more easily and elicit the superior value 
of steel for cutlery, etc. 

Ask which will bend and spring back again, and elicit that 
steel is used for springs of different kinds. Draw out the word 
elastic. 

Review the qualities of iron and write their adjectives on the 
blackboard. Require a composition on iron, in which all of these 
adjectives shall be used. 

¥ 


The June 24th number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is splendid ; 
it is full of fact, and better full of inspiration. With many other 
friends of education I rejoice to see these evidences of progress. 
Philadelphia. EDWARD BROOKS, Supt, of Schools. 
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The Properties of Matter. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


I. Take a piece (mass) of indigo, ball blue, cochineal, or other 
soluble body, and show it to the pupils. Get John to break or 
cut it. Give some of the pieces to others to be broken. When 
the class have come to see that the substance can be divided, 
place some of the smallest pieces in a mortar or small dish and 
grind them to powder. Have them take a particle on the point 
of a knife and put it into a small quantity of water; it dissolves, 
giving a faint tint to the water. Point out that the first piece 
taken was a mass ; that taken on the knife point was a particle, 
and that those minute particles that color the water are mo/ecules. 
Apparatus, a knife, saucer, glass. 

II. Point out the fact that all bodies occupy space. Can you 
think of a body not occupying space? This property is extenszon. 
Hold up the hand, Does it not occupy space? Imagine it to 
begin shrinking until it occupies no space. Can you see it? 
Thrust your hand into a basin full of water. What happens ? 
(The water is displaced and spills.) Why? This is zmpenetra- 
bility. 

III, Will a nail scratch glass? Will glass scratch sandstone? 
Will sandstone scratch flint? Will quill scratch paper? Will a 
a pin scratch a cent. Make a list of things that you have 
scratched with a nail, a pin, a piece of glass, a piece of granite, 
etc,, etc. This is hardness. 


1V. Roll out a piece of clay as large as a lead pencil, also one 
of putty ; pull each one; pull a thread, a cord, a pencil, a wire. 
Procure pieces of cotton, linen, silk, thread, twine, hemp cord, 
fine and coarse wire, strips of calico, gingham, paper, etc., and see 
how much pull they will stand before breaking. 
illustrates Zenacity. 


(Fig. 1.) This 





























V. Compare chalk, stone, glass, dry wood, brick, etc., as to 
readiness with which they break. This is drz¢t/eness. 

VI. Fit up a homeopathic phial as in Fig. 2. Pour hot water 
on B. The air in phial expands. Pour cold water on B. The 
air contracts. Makea fop-gun. Thus illustrate expanszdility, 
contractibility, and elastzcity. Drop a glass marble on a flat 
stone, a rubber ball, a clay ball, etc. 

VII. Take a funnel. Put some blotting paper into the small 
part. Pour in muddy water, bluing water, etc. How does the 
water below differ from that above? (Fig. 3.) Kerosene pene- 
trates the can in which it is kept. Experiment with blotting- 
paper, leather, etc. Poroszty. 

VIII. Take a bullet; iay it ona piece of iron; pound it with a 
hammer ; place a penny on the railroad and let the cars run over 
it. Show the class tin-foil, sheet lead, etc., etc., to illustrate ma/- 
leability. 

IX. Hold a piece of glass tubing in the flame of an alcohol 
lamp. When it becomes red hot pull on each end, keeping the 
tube in the flame. It will draw out into a fine wire. Ductzlity. 

X. Dissolve sugar, salt, copperas, soda, cream of tartar, etc., 
in separate dishes of water and let them stand, being careful to 
label each one. Crystals will form; alum will make especially 
good ones. Solids tend to a crystalline form. 

XI. Fill an ordinary fruit jar 5 full of water. Add carefully 
some alcohol; now pour in a few drops of sweet oil. The oil 
will sink to the bottom of the alcohol, and float on the water in 
the form of asphere. Throw some water on the hot stove; it be- 
comes a sphere and rolls around.’ Notice a dew-drop on a leaf. 
Spherical state of liguids. 

XII. Place a bit of white paper on a clean dish; set it on fire. 
What comes off ? What is leftonthe dish? Blow the ash away 
and note the yellow fluid that remains. Touch the finger to this 
and taste it. This is creosote. The paper not destroyed, -y 
changed. The ash, smoke, and creosote would weigh as muc 
as the paper. Nothing is lost. Jndestructzbility. 

XIII. Any of the above except XII. illustrate Physical Prop- 
erties. 

XIV. No. XIL. illustrates a Chemical Property. So does a 
burning match, a rotting lcg, etc,, etc. 

[For further illustration of chemical perties see an article on ‘‘ Study 
of Substances” in SCHOOL JOURNAL July 15.] 
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Questions. 
How ancient are bells? 
What country is most noted for them ? 
Where was the Curfew rung? Is it stillin existence anywhere ? 
Where is the Angelus rung, and what is its significance ? 
What is the history of our Independence Bell ? 
What are chimes? How are they rung ? 





Of what country is the broom-corn a native ? 
Who introduced its culture into the U. S.? 

Can you find the incident that brought it about ? 
Among what people cre brooms especially maze ? 
Where, most extensively ? 

Are the seeds of the broom-plant useful ? 


What kind of brooms did our forefathers use, and who made 
them ? 





How is glass said to have been discovered ? 
Study the early history of glass windows and mirrors, 
What was formerly used instead of glass? 
How is cut glass produced ? 
What is be Mane of the “ Portland Vase” ? 
How are battles manufactured ? 
What wonderful telescopic lenses have been made ? 
WEBB DONNELL. 
¥ : 


How Railroad Tickets were Invented. 
By JAMES C. MOFFET. 


The railroad ticket as we now know it had a very simple 
origin. When railways were introduced into England ticket 
agents had to make out tickets in a very laborious manner. 
On the application of a passenger for a ticket to a certain point 
the clerk wrote down his name in full and filled in the particulars 
of date, station, and class of travel desired, and then fore off the 
ticket from the printed sheet. 

This had been the method in the days of the old mail-coaches 
and while natural enough was very cumbersome and slow. 

In 1839, a Quaker named Thomas Edmondson, of an ingenious 
turn of mind held a position as ticket agent on the Newcastle and 
Carlisle railroad. One day as he was walking in a certain field 
in Northumberland, a spot pointed out to travelers to this 
day, the idea occurred to him of having the names of stations and 
class printed on a strip of pasteboard, each ticket numbered con- 
secutively so that an account could be kept of them and dated on 
the day of issue to prevent fraud. He argued to himself that two 
machines could do in a few moments’ time all the stamping that 
was necessary, and immediately went to work with a friend named 
Blaylock, a watchmaker, to construct them. 

Although these machines worked satisfactorily, Edmondson 
found great difficulty in introducing them. The directors of the 
Newcastle and Carlisle railway would have nothing to do with 
the new invention. After a while the manager of the Birmingham 
and Gloucester railroad accepted his machines, and a ticket rack 
was set up on the stations along that line. The terms for the use 
of the invention were one-half asovereigna mile of road per year. 
As the new method of issuing tickets proved both time and labor 
saving, other roads soon adopted “‘ Edmondson’s”’ tickets and in 
a few years he became very rich. The same inventor is said to have 
devised in his own home an arrangement which rocked the cradle 
and churned the butter at the same time. 


>» 


Recreation. 


Three little bald heads in a green house, 
House and heads together smaller than a mouse ; 
Cook opens the door and out they all run. 
Bless us, they say, now isn’t this fun ? 
Peas in a pod. 


Why is a horse the most curious feeder? Because he eats 
most when he hasn’t a bit in his :nouth. 

Why is a prudent man like a pin? Because his head keeps 
him from going too far. 

Why are jokes like nuts? The drier they are the better they 
crack. 

Why are books the best friends? When they bore us we can 
shut them up. 

What trees are common on Broadway? Ax\letrees. 

Why is a mouse like a load of hay? Because the cat ‘ll eat it. 

Why are a chicken’s feathers always smooth? He always 
carries a comb? 

A SURE SIGN. 

“ How can you tell a young towl from an old one? 

“ By the teeth!” 

“ Nonsense; a fowl hasn’t any teeth.” 

“No; but I have.” 
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Kindliness. 


By Dora DoONN. 


The kindly deeds which long ago 

Cast o’er our lives a crimson glow, 

Do linger in our memory .-till, 

And oft our hearts with pleasure thrill. 
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Sweet courtesies and favors lend 
To life a charm which hath no end; 
No kindliness is ever lost, 

E’en though but little it has cost. 


x 
Habit in Character Building. 


By E. L. BENEDICT. 


As “heirs of all the ages,” there is one portion of heritage 
which no child now in school should be allowed to leave without 
possessing. It is the very impressive lesson on the influence of 
habit in the formation of character which has been contributed 
to the present generation by two talented writers, one a novelist, 
the other a philosopher. 

The novelist, George Eliot, traces the growth of a habit in one 
of her characters, Tito Milema in “ Romola,” until on a sudden 
impulse he commits an act of infamy. 

The philosopher, Prof. James, of Harvard, in his work on 
“Psychology,” shows, with the clearness of a demonstration, the 
tendency of mental impressions to carve out for themselves chan- 
nels in the brain, into which succeeding impulses of like kind 
tend to run. 

In writing this chapter Prof. James has established a claim to 
be considered one of the world’s benefactors. Every teacher 
should study it and give it to her pupils—to the limit of their 
comprehension. It cannot fail to have a marked effect in char- 
acter building. 

An opportunity for a moral lesson of this kind might haps 
be found in connection with the history lesson. As the class 
approaches a study of Italy, let the teacher read Romola, and 
when Florence is reached let selections descriptive of the customs 
and manners of the peuple be readin class, Then sketch briefly 
and forcibly the career of Tito up to the time when he denies his 
foster-father on the Duomo. Quote in explanation of his conduct 
the author’s words that “ we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
by the reiterated choice for good or evil that determines char- 
acter.” 

Then give the class as much as they can understand of Prof. 
James’ explanation of the workings of habit and show how it 
shapes one’s life, either for success or failure. Don’t preach. 
Don't ramble on “ off into the sand,” as somebody once said of a 
certain lecturer's periods. Read and think over your subject un- 
til your soul is full of it; then make your points briefly, clearly, 
and forcibly. Finally ask the class to write an exercise on “ Ha>it 
and its Effects upon Character.” 


r 
School Incentives. VII. 


MERIT CARD. 
By an EX-TEACHER, 


(Miss Ferris, who contributed School Incentives VI. had seen the present 
articte in manuscript. It is this article to which she referred in hers of July 
15, which appeared out of its turn in the series.) 


Since leaving “the harness” I have done a little visiting and amid 
the enjoyment of witnessing the infinite variety of ways in which 
tact and managing ability express themseives, I have observed 
the following with special reference to school incentives : 

1. The best teachers use few incentives, relying upon a whole- 
some interest in his work to keep the child busy and upon occu- 
pation to keep him virtuous. In morals and manners they rather 
impart a faste for the good than offer rewards for its cultivation. 

2. When good teachers do use incentives, they study their 
moral effect very carefully. One teacher told me she believed in 
the class banner, because it leads each to work for all instead of 
cultivating individual vanity. But even esprit de corps will bear 
watching, lest it degenerate, in some minds into that narrow 
party spirit which some people call patriotism. 

3. The incentives used by good teachers are those which effect 
the most, while requiring the least expenditure of time, money, 
etc. One teacher, whose younger brother had a printing press, 
gave him a job which he executed most conscientiously and cred- 
itably. He had engraved upon a block a goblin-like creature 
which she chose to call one of the Brownies. She knew this 
would not be counterfeited ( as she had known a neighboring 
music teacher's lesson tickets to be by a juvenile printer who 
meant no harm), so she purchased it and ordered a thousand 
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cards printed with this device and the words “ One credit,” two 
hundred with the same and “ Five credits,” fifty with the same 
and “‘ Twenty-five credits,” and twenty with the same and “ One 
hundred credits.” 

These cards were all the same size, but each value had its own 
color. She established this currency in her class as a system of 
incentives. She kept the one-credit cards in a little silk bag, 
which she hung about her waist. Whenever she was pleased 
with a child for worthy effort, she handed him a card. (Some- 
times a disappointed little face pathetically informed her that 
more effort had been expended than she had measured. In such 
a case, she would not respond immediately, but would seem after- 
ward to recall that the child had merited a card, and exchanged 
happy smiles with him as she gave it. She did not wish the child 
to know that he himself had reminded her by a facial expression, 
of his deserts. ‘‘ The most innocent children learn such tricks if 
you are not up to them, ” she said.) 

When a child had “saved up” five of the one-credit cards he 
went toa monitor and exchanged them for one worth five credits. 
Five of these entitled him to one of the next denomination, etc. 
With a twenty-five credit card, he could purchase an hour's leave 
ot absence from any exercise or exercises in which he was profi- 
cient. Or, he could save until he had four and exchange them for 
a hundred-credit card, with which he could purchase a half holi- 
day. 

ae of the most industrious of these wage-earners were the 
least desirous of half-holidays, as is the case in the industrial 
world outside ot school. In some of these cases she would 
peewsce, the use of this privilege as a physiological benefit to an 
overworked child. In other cases, she told the child to think of 
something else he wished to- purchase and if it was any- 
thing reasonable she would acknowledge his coin.- Or he might 
keep it all his life ‘‘ to remember her by,” in which case he must 
of course have one brand-new from the mint. 

This teacher tells me that her system of thus silently expressing 
her approval of effort in visible, tangible forms, that can be shown 
and affectionately or ambitiously hoarded, has drawn pupils and 
teachers nearer together, so that a word, a touch or a look goes 
“ miles further than it used to.” If this is true the plan would 
surely bear an extended trial’ It is one of the things I long to go 
back to school to try. But I should not want the teachers above 
and below me to take the same plan at the same time, lest the 
religion in it should be killed by commonness. 


Yr 
Teaching Patriotism. 


The following November reading lessons were suggested by 
and in part made up from lesson plans prepared by pupil-teach- 
ers of the New York normal college. Conduct discussions in 
which you draw their substance from your pupils. Then use the 
children’s sentences for reading exercises. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Come, let us play it is election day. 
Ned, you may stand behind the chair. 
You are the man at the polls. 
I will come and vote. 
“Good morning, Mr. Clerk!” 
“ Good morning, sir. Have you come to vote?” 
“Yes. Have you the tickets ready?” 
“ Here they are. But what is your name, sir?” 
“My name is Tom Brown. I live at 35 Murray street.” 
“Oh, yes! Here it is on the book. Now you may vote.” 
“It is a fine day for voting.” 
“ Good-morning, sir!” 
THIRD YEAR. 


Yesterday was election day. 

Election day comes once a year. . 

Papa votes on election day. 

This time he voted for a new mayor. 

We have a new mayor every two years. 

When we are men we can vote for the mayor. 

We will vote for a good man. 

We shall have little ballots to vote with. 

We shall fold them as papa does his. 

Then we shall drop them into the ballot-box. 

That will tell whom we want for a new mayor. 

Then we will give him a parade, and wave our flags and shout 
“ Hurrah!” 

We should like to have bonfires, but that is against the law. 
Bonfires are too dangerous. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

We shall have no school to-morrow, because it will be election 
day. 
That is a very important day. It is the day on which we 
choose officers to manage our public affairs. 

These officers should be honest men. When I ama man, I 


shall always try to find out who is the best candidate before I 
vote. 
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Then I will drop one ballot for him, and try to get others to 
do the same. 

We ought to know a great deal about a man before we vote 
for him. That is why men read the newspapers so much before 
election day. 

The newspapers tell all about the different candidates. They 
tell what these men have done, both good and bad. They ought 
to tell the truth. 

If they do not tell the truth there is no good way for the people 
to find out which candidates are honest. When I am a man, I 
will not take a paper that does not tell the truth. 

At present you cannot depend on what the papers say. If you 
take one paper and go by that, you may be deceived. The best 
way is to take several papers, read them all, and make up your 
mind for yourself. 

When an officer does good work, he ought to be re-elected. 

No man can vote more than once at any election. 


¥ 
Sound Advice. 


Thurlow Weed began life burdened with poverty and the liminations of a 
scanty education. He served as cabin boy on a sloop, served as “‘ printer’s 
devil,” rose toa compositor’s position, and finally filled the editorial chair of 
one of the most influential journals in New York. He had authority as 
a shrewd politician and a wise observer of human affairs. No one was bet- 
ter qualified than he to advise a young man about to begina business career. 
The following ¢xtracts from a letter written to his son, on the eve of his em- 
barking in business, show how highly Mr. Weed valued the minor virtues as 
a means of advancing a young merchant ; 

Much depends upon yourself. With industry and economy, I entertain 
strong confidence that you will succeed ; but indolence or inattention will be 
sure to bring ruin and disgrace, I beseech you, therefore, to give your 
whole attention to your business. 

Industry and economy in early life, unless some peculiar misfortune over- 
take you, will secure you the means of support and enjoyment when old age 
or sickness comes. 

And what is equally important, interest and enterprise insures the respect 
of your fellow-citizens, without which life is scarcely worth preserving. 

But prosperity must be earned. You should rise early, and, if necessary, 
work late ; and above all things, be prompt and punctual in doing whatever 
you have in hand. 

Deal justly and honestly with everybody. 
not honestly acquired. 

Don’t incur any unnecessary expense, or run into debt. 

Treat everybody with whom you have business with civility and attention. 
Kind words and courteous deportment are essential to success in business. — 
Exchange. 

1. Read the above to class or have it we// read by some pupil. 

2. Ask what they have heard previously of Thurlow Weed. 
Compare notes and discuss. 

3. Ask what they think the most impressive point in his advice 
to his son, and why they think so. 

4. Ask if anyone one can think of a purer motive for civility 
than personal success, and why the great man should give his 
son this motive, if there is a higher. 


to 
Indoor Recess. 
A GAME THAT INSURES QUIET. 


Miss Blank’s “Indoor Recess” reminded me of an experience 
of mine this month. Not a recess merely, but a long noon. 

All my 26 pupils bring dinner, and 19 were present that day. 

It had rained all morning, and only mud could be seen outside 
when I[ tapped the bell for noon. Soon all had eaten a hasty 
lunch, and a girl started the little ones to playing school. One 
and all the big boys started to break it up, and a small babel en- 
sued 

The youthful would-be teacher said to me: “ You'll have to 
settle them, I can’t.” 

I tapped the bell; all stopped to see what was coming. I 
asked how many would like to play “‘ Consequences.” All but 
the big boys and a few who can’t write said “I.” We gathered 
up pencils and paper, and the boys left us the floor. For twenty 
long minutes there was silence, broken only by my directions for 
the game, which was new to all. 

By the time the stories, which the game forms, were ready to be 
read the boys were all back, and all listened in amused silence to 
the older girls, while they in turn read the stories aloud. That 
game used up most of the noon and I have since heard some of 
them tell their mothers what a nice game they had. I took part 
in the play, but only as a girl with them. 

Next time I have mud outside and 19 pairs of restless feet in- 
side I shall try it again. 7 

Try it, fellow-teachers of small schools, if your boys threaten 
to demolish the school-house, and you are at your wit’s end to 
know how to quiet them. A KANSAS TEACHER. 

¥ 


I cannot be without THE JOURNAL,it contains so many 
bright ideas for teachers, Often when I am in perplexity over 
some question of discipline I find the way out in THE JOURNAL. 
I do not see how you can collect so much interesting material 
each week. MAMIE L, STANTON. 

Crowley, Oregon. 


Money costs too much if it be 
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Supplementary. 


Acrostic. 
“ COLUMBUS,” 


(Exercise for eight children, bearing letters composing acrostic.) 


C’s for Columbus, is gallant and bold, 

O's for the Ocean, that tumbled and rolled, 
L’s for the light, dimly seen on the shore, 
U’s the Unkindness, which Columbus bore, 
M’s for the, Memory, beaming and bright, 
B’s for his birth of a new werld of light— 
U’s for our Union, oh, long may it stand, 
S for the shores of our dear native land. 


ALL. 


Now, children, look quickly and tell if you can 
What is the name of this wonderful man. 





JESSIE NORTON. 


- 
The Story of Columbus. 


By Lizzie M. HADLEY, 


(A Recitation for thirteen Children.) 


All,— 
We all know a pretty story, 
Do you want us to tell it to you? 
’Tis of something that really happened, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


‘Tis about a wonderful man, 
This story we've come to tell, 

And now, as we stand in line, 
His name for you we will spell. 


First Child. — 
I am here to begin the story— 
The letter I bring is C; 
I'll tell you where he was born, 
’Twas in Genoa, Italy. 


Second Child. — 
And he thought across the ocean, 
Some land must lie, and so 
He asked for ships to go there. 
Now here is my letter, O. 
Third Child.— 


Here the third in line I’m standing, 
To show you the letter L. 

How king and people laughed at him, 
Is the story I've come to tell. 


Fourth Chila.— 
’Tis the letter U, I am bringing. 
I tell that he tried again, 
For it wasn’t long before he went 
To the king and the queen of Spain. 


Fifth Child.— 
Then, men and ships and money, 
I’ve heard he asked of them ; 
He got them too, so stories say. 
Now I bring you my letter M. 


Sixth Child.— 
And then he sailed away 
With his men and good ships, three, 
For many a weary day and week. 
I'll bring you the letter B. 


Seventh Child.— 
Away, away, a-sailing 
Till one morning, all green and fair, 
Before them they saw an unknown land. 
See! U, is the letter I bear. 


Eighth Child.— 
I come with the letter S, 
To tell how they came so far 
To find this land. Do you know its name ? 
*Twas our own America, 


All. 
And now if you'll look at us, 
The name you can surely tell, 
For the letters when put together, 
Of course, must COLUMBUS spell. 
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We hope you all like our story, 
But what ships are those we see ? 


(Enter children with ships, flag, and casket. The ship and 


casket may be folded from paper.) 
Children with Ships.— 


We are the ships Columbus used 
In his voyage of discovery. 
1st. Shif.—I am the brave little Pinza, 
2nd. Ship—The Nina is my name, 


3rd Ship.—I am the Santa Marta, 
In which Columbus came. 


All the Ships. e 


We sailed a trackless ocean 
And our quest was not in vain, 


Child with Spanish Flag.— 


They planted me on the land they found 
And / am the flag of Spain. 


Child with Casket.— 


Look ! here is a golden casket 
Of jewels, within my hand. 

The queen was ready to give them all 
To find this unknown land. 


All.— 
O, long as the earth shall stand 
Or the sea and the sky remain, 
We'll ever keep in remembrance 
Fair Isabella of Spain, 


Her name we'll link with Columbus 
And high on the Temple of Fame, 
To grow and brighten with ev'ry year, 
We'll write them in letters of flame. 


¥ 


A Grammar Lesson. 
By HELEN W. GROVE. 


The teacher had a class of one— 
A merry, laughing, bright-eyed youth— 
And tried her best, one day, to teach 
This merry youth 
The secrets of grammatic truth. 


“ Now a is singular,” she said, 
“We say a man, but not a men ;” 
“ Why, Father does,” the boy replied, 
“ He says Amen, 
“I’ve heard him time and time again.” 


“Come, Henry, do not stop to joke— 
Decline at once the pronoun he;” 
“ Why, He, his, him and They, their, them— 
The pronoun he 
Is just as easy as can be,” 


“ Well, Henry, let’s apply it then ; 
We say Azs book, but not Azm book ”"— 
“ Why, yes we do,” the boy exclaimed, 
/ say hymn book,” 
And from the shelf a copy took. 


“ Nay, Henry, but these tricks of yours 
You must indeed no longer try—- 
Now listen to the grammar rules, 
For when you try 
You learn almost as fast as I. 


“ The verb two voices has—the one 
Is active; thus, / sérike— 
The other passive, / am struck— 
Of course / strike 
And / am struck are quite unlike. 


‘‘ You're passive, when you're struck, you know "— 
“Not I,” said Henry with a grin, 
“I strike right back, and that's the way” 
(A second grin) 
“To make the other boy give in.” 


The teacher closed the grammar then, 
And darkly frowned behind a smile : 
Young Henry saw the threatening look— 

Saw, too, the smile, 
And chuckled to himself the while. 





Editorial Notes. 


We had the pleasure, while at Normal Park, of listening once 
more to Col. Parker’s lecture on “Expression as a Means of 
Growth.” This lecture is ever new. Given in the Colonel's im- 
promptu, with fresh sparkles at every fresh delivery, one is kept 
alive though an old listener, and is inclined to say at every fresh 
heering, ‘“‘ That address contains about all there is in educational 
philosophy.” We give a digest of the lecture in our peda- 
gogical columns this week. 








The series of artiles on mineralogy by Miner H. Paddock, 
vice-principal of the Jersey City high school, which appeared in 
THE JOURNAL last year, show him to be a most laborious and 
earnest teacher. They have been read with deep interest. Few 
men are better qualified to present the new subject of earth study 
that is rapidly coming into the schools; the department of 
mineraiogy is but one of its features. In all its phases, Mr. 
Paddock is ably qualified, and it is altogether likely he will be 
heard of in next year’s summer schools. 





On page 136 we present extracts from two papers read at the 
international gathering of educators at Chicago. These have 
been drawn from the summaries of addresses and papers pub- 
lished by the /udefendent in its issue of August 3. 





Our Summer Number has received man y complimentary notices 
from contemporaries working with us for a common cause, as 
well as from the great daily papers. The New York Daily 
Tribune writes: “The annual summer number of THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, ” of this city, is well worthy of attention. It contains 
88 pages. The articles by Colonel Francis Parker and B. O. 
Flower, editor of The Arena discuss points that have a living 
interest ; both aim at improvement in methods. There is a long 
article on the great teachers of the last four centuries, with por- 
traits; Comenius, Rabelais, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
others. This is followed by an article, profusely illustrated, on 
the condition of education at the close of the nineteenth century. 
In this the writer points out the great features in the movement 
that is going on and is really limited to the last twenty years.” 





The larger boys in the American school-rooms will want to 
know what all the talk about silver and gold as money means, 
and the teacher must explain it. The United States from 1790 
to 1834 would give 15 coined ounces of silver for one ounce of 
gold, but as Europe would give 15} the gold went over there and 
we practically had to stop making gold money. In 1834 the 
United States demanded 16 ounces of silver for one of gold, while 
Europe only demanded 15}; then we stopped making silver 
money. Now Europe demands 30 ounces of silver for one of 
gold, and yet there are men who want this government to give 
them one ounce of gold for 16 ounces of silver. These are the 
“silver men;” they live mainly in Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Utah, a population of about 900,o00—less than 4'5 
of the entire population. Colorado produced of silver last year 
24 million ounces, Montana, 17}; Idaho, 3; Nevada, 2}; Utah, 73; 
other states and territories, 3} ; in all, 58 million ounces. 

The people in these states would like to have legislation that 
would make 16 ounces of silver sell for one ounce of gold; they 
‘would thus get twice as much as it is worth in Europe. Proba- 
bly the people of Minnesota would like to have a law that the 
government should buy their wheat at $2 per bushel. The peo- 
ple at the East know what silver can be sold for in Europe and 
object to this plan. There are people at the South and West 
who think money can be made “cheap” by making it of silver, 
If the government takes one ounce of gold and buys 16 ounces 
of silver, and makes it into dollars those dollars are worth 55 to 
60 cents only. The people of Europe see this foolishness and 
take all the gold they can get away; distrust is caused, and hence 
these “ hard times.” 


A superintendent of schools has left with the publishers a six per 
cent. bond of a city water company for $1,000. It will be sold at 
a moderate discount, as its owner is going to leave teaching. 
Address the publishers ; the opportunity should be seized on by 
some one who has money to invest. 
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The kindergarten employments and the various modes of hand- 
work which are auxiliary to the studies of the lower school are 
assuredly manual traming. Among them are clay modeling, 
painting, and drawing, as illustrative of the various nature studies; 
relief molding in geography, and construction of apparatus in 
the studies of physics and chemistry. These, grouped as modes 
of manual training, may be called collectively, Illustrative Con- 
struction, There is no exhibit in the Liberal Arts gallery so poor 
as not to evince some attention paid to this kind of work. 

Beyond this illustrative work there are five distinct tendencies 
in the manual training movement, and these are represented by 
the institutions here considered. 

(a) The manual training high schools. 

(6) The manual training middle schools. 

(c) The sloyd system. 

(d) Industrial schools. 

(e) Specializing schools. 

Two types withheld from this classification are those institu- 
tions which are trade schools purely and those of the nature of 
reform schools, which in the present view must be classed as 
trade schools. 

Of the first division, the St. Louis manual training school, a 
sub-department of the Washington university, is representative. 
It is in fact the original institution in which the high school curri- 
culum was so reconstructed as to induct and specialiy emphasize 
manual training. The St. Louis institution is the prototype of 
that excellent line of schools which are primarily manual training 
schools, of high school grade, and with the high school course of 
study retained. Other prominent schools of this order are the 
Chicago, Toledo, Cincinnati, and Baltimore manual training 
schools, exhibiting in adjoining alcoves on the southern corridor 
of the Liberal Arts gallery. Others are scattered through the 
general exhibit. 

In the main they follow the same system. The departments of 
their manual training are carpentry, turnery, carving. molding, 
pattern making, forging, and machine shop practice. Drawing 
in its various branches is related to these exercises. The culture 
studies are substantially those of the old high schools. 

This system has been called by the certainly too comprehensive 
name of “American Manual Training.” It can, however, be justly 
described as the most excellently developed and firmly established 
department of American manual training. As to educational 
value it must yield first place to the kindergarten, whose more 
subtle formative processes and wider appeal to the masses make 
it the most indispensable department of our school system. It 
must also acknowledge the very evident value of manual training 
for the lower school, when such a system shall be evolved. 

We are indebted to Russia for the original system and to the 
labors of Prof. C. M. Woodward for its adaptation to the needs 
of the Ameriean school. Prof. Woodward has made himself a 
terror tothe formalist of the scoffing order and the credit is large- 
ly due to him for the extinction of that species. 

The second type (4) is at a more transitional point. In this it 
may be congratulated. In the main its representatives are in the 
earliest experimental stage. Various systems are being tried and 
innumerable devices which have not the consistency of systems. 
These are largely illustrative work of various sorts. The latter.is 
good so long as it is considered Primarily as tllustrative work 
and secondarily as having some manual training value. 

In the majority of cases the work is differentiated ‘on the basis 
of sex. Sewing is in vogue for the girls and wood work for the 
boys. Very many of the exhibits illustrate this distinction.* 

The New York City schools and others fall inthis class. Two 
of its best examples are the Jewish training school of Chicago, 
and the Workingman’s school (Felix Adler) of New York. In 
these two institutions, asin the high school systems, manual 
training has been introduced into the ordinary curriculum and 
given special emphasis. They, however, represent the lower and 
middle schools. 





* We cannot refrain, however, from observing that, educationally, what 
is good for the boy is, with very little exception, also good for the girl, Sew- 
ing is bad from the hygienic standpoint. We can conceive of such a trade 
as housewitfery and its consideration does not lie within the scope of the 
formative school. 
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Their manual training consists of various kindergarten occu- 
pations followed in the zrades by clay modeling, cardboard con- 
struction, wood work, including wood sloyd, drawing of course, 
some water color work, sewing, and in the New York school, a 
very light form of iron work, chiefly in wire. 

There is only one system adapted to this stage and that is the 
sloyd. This, wherever its philosophy has been respected in prac- 
tice, has proven uniformly successful and adequate to the needs 
of the middle school and indeed to the lower grades of the high 
school. It has become the recognized public school manual 
training in Boston through the efforts of Mrs. Quincy Shaw and 
others, and is rapidly becoming the accepted system throughout 
the country. There aretwo sloyd training schools and very many 
of the state normal schools have established sloyd departments 

The fourth group (@) comprises those schools whos import 
is industrial first and psychic second. It is high time that this 
distinction should be sharply drawn. A certain utilitarian tend- 
ency characterizes them by virtue of which they may be classed 
with the specializing schools as distinguished from the formative. 

In general these institutions have for their motive the rescue of 
the savage, be he Indian, negro, or street Arab. Respective 
instances are the Carlisle Indian school, the Hampton institute, 
and the Glenwood (IIlL.) training school. 

All of these have large exhibits of great importance and interest. 
The Atlanta university (colored) is also of this class, 

Two of these exhibits are in charge of graduates. A scholarly 
young gentleman of delightful address (full blooded Indian) 
explains the details of the Hampton school to the visitor. For 
the Atlanta university, Mr. Thos. J. Bell, class of ’g1, fills a 
simiiiar office. 

The material exhibited bespeaks the specializing school as it 
should. Carlisle is a trade school without modification and its 
graduates do excellent work in their selected occupations. In 
the majority of cases the Indians return to their reservations, 
there to make practical use of their acquirements in the advance- 
ment of their fellows. 

The Hampton exhibit is also made up of various trade pro- 
ducts. It is leavened here and there with gems of oil paintings, 
etchings, etc., in which the individuality of the student has been 
allowed its freedom. 

The recent death of beloved General Armstrong, the founder of 
Hampton, has brought the institution especially into public notice. 
The pamphlets to be had gratis at the Hampton alcove should be 
read by everyone. 

The Industrial Training School of Glenwood receives the bulk 
of its pupils through court process from the streets and alleys of 
of Chicago. It was started by private subscription, the original 
home being located in an old hotel building at Norwood. At 
that place the writer has taught a motley collection of urchins of 
all ages and degrees, many barefoot or otherwise bare. These 
animated problems were taken in hand by Matron Harrison in a 
way that suggested the all-embracing Pestalozzi. The likeness 
was enhanced by the impromptu, proverty-stricken aspect of the 
place. 

From this beginning, the school came into an estate of 300 
acres at Glenwood, with suitable buildings and equipment pro- 
vided by endowment. The new arrivals come in as unwashed as 
of old and pass through a marvelous transformation during their 
stay. They learn the elements of various trades, among them, 
shoe making, broom making, and carpentry, together with the 
rudimentary school branches. They are finally located with 
private families, generally in farming districts. Mrs. Harrison is 
a great believer in the beneficent influence of the family fireside 
in such cases. The plan has thus far proven very satisfactory. 

The Glenwood school has its exhibit in the Anthropological 
building. 

The foregoing various types of manual training, have their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics expressed in the following synopsis: 

Spontaneity of expression. 

Ethical motive. 

Unconscious growth processes. 

Contact with matter forms to extend intuitive 
| knowledge. 


Kindergarten 


{ No legitimate processes other than formative. 
| Unconsious development sought. 
Teacher’s motive pedagogical; pupil’s ethical. 
Middle School{ Spontaneity of expression. 
| All exercises ascribed a productive value, from 
| pupil’s standpoint. No “ abstract ” or preliminary 
| work. 


Closing stage of formative period. 
Immediate basis for specialization. 
High School 4 Self-consciousness in growth. 
| Preliminary or “abstract ” tool exercises. 
| Trade elements. 


’ Immediate preparation for life. 
Missionary as contrasted to pedagogical. 
Seif-consciousness in growth, 

| Trade methods in instruction, 


Industrial Schools ‘ 
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Adult pupils; formative processes less 
active, 

Immediate preparation for life. 

Technical exercises and abandonment of 
pedagogic method. 

The Polytechnic institute of Troy is an advanced example of 
group (¢). Its exhibit adjoins that of the Pratt institute in the 
south corridor. The processes of the Polytechnic belong to 
tertiary education, It equips its graduates for immediate service 
in the field of c.vil engineering. Among its alumni are the most 
noted engineers of our history. Roebling, of Brooklyn Bridge 
fame, was a member of the class of ’ 57. 

Pupils as young as sixteen enter the institute, from academies 
and preparatory schools. It is partially endowed; otherwise a 
corporation. 

The exhibit consists of maps, topographic and hydrographic; 
altitude contcurs; map of preliminary survey, with field notes. 
Drawing of bridge construction. Models of stone blocks showing 
their development in arch building. Photographs showing sub- 
sequent productions of distinguished graduates. Statistics 
regarding same, These from students. 

The Pratt institute of Brooklyn is too comprehensive in its 
organization to fall within the above classification. Its scope is 
that of a junior university. Its enrollment shows nearly 4,000 
students, 

The next letter will consider further, the Pratt institute, Felix 
Adler’s school, and the Jewish training school of Chicago. 

WALTER J. KENYON 


Specializing Schools 


To Friends of Education. 


The desire of the editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is to 
make it represent the educational world, as far as possible. The 
absence of interest in each other shown by teachers has been a 
great barrier hitherto, but there is a more evident effort to con- 
struct this work into a profession; thus they have become more 
alive to the importance of having educational movements recorded 
in THE JOURNAL, The editors, therefore, call upon teachers every- 
where to assist in the work of recording the more prominent events 
affecting education ; it will certainly react beneficially on the gen- 
eral cause of educational progress. They ask that notices be 
sent of : 

Appointments of presidents, superintendents, and principals, 

Notices of deaths of prominent educators, with some account 
of their work. 

Erection of new buildings, cost, plans, photographs, etc. 

Conventions—place and time; also of the more important 
transactions. 

Addresses made by educators. 

Plans; courses of study, etc. 

In many cases a clipping from a newspaper will contain the 
information needed. All men and women who are in earnest to 
raise their work higher in public estimation will cheerfully co- 
operate, it is believed, not because there is money made by so 
doing, but because the educational world is at last awake and 
entering upon neglected work. 


One reason why the University Convocations of the State of 
New York are popular may be found in the following extract 
from a private circular issued “ to speakers: ” 

“If subjects are assigned with the invitation to speak, one often 
speaks on atopic in which he feels much less interest than in 
some other on the program. By asking each speaker to select 
his own topic, we hope to secure the most valuable contribution 
from each. Will you kindly advise me by early mail on what you 
will speak and how many minutes you would like if practicable. 
Will you also suggest for our confidential use the names of any 
speakers in or out of the state whose views on any of these sub- 
jects would be of special interest.” 

MELVIL DEWEY, 
Secretary. 





Dr. T. B. Noss, principal of the California State normal 
school, has been granted a leave of absence for one year, which 
he will spend in pedagogical study in Europe. Prof. C. L. Ehren- 
field, a former principal of the school, will act as principal dur- 
ing Dr. Noss’ absence. 





Herman Kriisi, the veteran educator, is sojourning in a small 
New England country town for the summer. Alameda, Cal., is 
his home. His reminiscences of his father who taught, together 
with Pestalozzi, in the celebrated school at Burgdorf, are always 
interesting. Speaking of the present growing demand for more 
real teaching and less text-books, he recalled a fact that seems to 
have been overlooked by Pestalozzi’s biographers, namely, that 
text-books were but seldom seen or used in the original Pesta- 
lozzian schools. ‘ Leonhard and Gertrude” served as a reader, 
Mr. Kriisi has in his possession an original copy of this pedagogic 
classic, with notes in Pestalozzi’s handwriting. 
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Evils to Be Avoided in Primary Education.* 


By M. FERDINAND Buisson, Director of the Department of Primary Ed- 
ucation in the French Ministry of Public Instruction, and Member of the 
French Commission at Chicago. 

The double danger in the question of program or school 
curriculum is narrowness on the one hand and over-crowding on 
the other. As regards the French schools the reproach often 
made to their curriculum is that it is too complete, too cram-full. 

It is possible, however, that teachers may corrcct this defect 
if they keep not to the letter, but to the spirit of the programs 
prepared by the Superior Council of Public Instruction, a kind 
of educational parliament composed of representatives elected by 
the school teachers of France These are prefaced by wise ad- 
vice and directions similar to those often found in the preambles 
of school regulations issued by city or state school superintend- 
ents in America; andif teachers are well trained and conscien- 
tious they may manage to bring into harmony all the branches 
in the school-work without inconvenience to the children. 

Those branches are the very same that have been advocated 
by several speakers of the meeting, viz.: morals and citizenship, 
language, arithmetic, geography, history of the country, writing, 
drawing, singing and gymnastics, with the addition of manual 
work bearing as much as possible on the local industries and 
trades in towns and on the scientific knowledge useful to agri- 
culture in the rural districts. 

Reading may be the means of bringing many subjects within 
the daily work. Of course it is better to omit something in this 
program than to touch every branch superficially and to flutter 
about butterfly-like from one thing to another, By looking at 
the cahicrs mensuels, 0 rather at the cahzers de roulemont (exer 
cise books) exhibited in the French section of the exposition, it is 
easy to see how intelligent teachers manage to give a turn to all 
the subjects, Those especially are on the good road who are 
careful to prepare reading lessons bearing, for instance, on chem- 
istry, physiology or botany, by gathering diagrams, pictures or 
specimens, or even by showing some easy experiments. 

As to manual work, it is also opposed in France by some 
educators ; but nevertheless its introduction has prevailed in city 
schools, and even in many country schools where the teachers 
are supplied with the necessary implements. And I am of the 
opinion that handicraft, even when it does not result in turning 
the children’s taste toward industry and trade as their vocation, 
ought nevertheless to be taught in public school—firstly, on 
purely pedagogical grounds ; secondly, as a most sure preventive 
of overpressure in mental work ; thirdly, on account of its moral 
value as enhancing the dignity of labor and doing away with 
class or caste prejudices. 

I would ask this meeting, M. Buisson concluded, to 
pronounce in favor of a wide and harmonious curriculum, 
containing all that may contribute to form good citizens, open 
and thinking minds, free from sectarianism and bigoted preju- 
dices, honest and straightforward characters, ready for self- 

overnment, se!f-control, pluck, and initiative, and well equipped 

or the battle of life, but with a great fond of good will and tol- 
eration for one another. 


University Education of Teachers.* 
By ELizaBETH P. HUGHEs, Prin. Cambridge (England) Training College. 

I wish to ask two questions: How far is the profession of 
teaching supplied by college men and women? How far are 
such men and women interested in that profession? I venture 
to complain that the university graduate is seldom found in your 
public grammar and primary schools -or, more important still, in 
the place where you manufacture your teachers, your normal 
colleges. We want that breadth of view, that culture which is 
most easily developed in university life in these spheres of educa- 
tion ; and | cannot help thinking we should find many university 
graduates there if they had studied education sufficiently to see 
its real significance, and had gained enough skill to succeed in 
their different departments. I venture to complain, also, that the 
university graduate in your high school or good private school is 
not as valuable as he might be and does not take his proper 
position, because he has not undergone a professional training. 
I know the danger of prophecy ; but I will predict, nevertheless, 
that the twentieth century will not be very old before all civilized 
countries which care for education will decide that teaching is so 
difficult and so important that no one shall be allowed to under- 
take it who has not had the advantage of a university education, 
and that America, with its appreciation of the value of education 
and its many universities, will be the first to attain to that perfec- 
tion. 

I also venture to prophesy that within half a century an 
untrained teacher will have as little chance of success as an 
untrained doctor or an untrained nurse. 1 maintain that all 
teachers, from the university professor to the teacher of the kin- 
dergarden, men as well as women, over and above a good general 
education ought to have a professional training for their difficult 
and important work. 





*From papers read at the Educational Congress. 
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_ * * * * What I propose instead of a normal college isa teach- 
ing department, giving 4 post-graduate course and connected 
with a university. I do not mean a chair of education. I con- 
sider education to be a worthy subject of study for every man, 
whether he is going to be a teacher or not. * * * * 

_ Such a training department ought, above all, to develop teach- 
ing power. This assumes a thorough knowledge of child 
nature to be attained ou: uf much careful observation, out of the 
study from science, and !rum other observers of children. The 
ordinary graduate on leaving college does not possess this know- 
ledge, and we demand that he should spenda year in gaining it. 


Some of the foreign delegates to the World’s Educational Con- 
gress were greatly surprised to find that the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune classified them along with the American educational 
leaders as “ faddists ” and humbugs, whose ideas had no peda- 
gogic value whatever. “ If Col. Parker’s ideas are called ‘ senti- 
mental gush and nonsense,’”’ said one of them, ‘*‘ then I am sorry 
for the Chicago schools. In my country no newspaper would 
speak so disrespectfully of an educator of good professional 
standing. Nor would they venture to criticise pedagogic lectures. 
Such matters are, and certainly ought to be. left to professional 
criticism.” It was, indeed, bad taste that could allow an article 
like the one referred to and commented upon in another place, to 
appear in print at the time of an important educational gathering. 
The hearty welcome extended to the delegates by other Chicago 
papers was all the more appreciated, and remedied matters some- 
what. The Hera/d printed an ecitorial that told plainly that the 
opinions of the 7rzbune could not be considered an expression of 
the feeling of the people at Chicago, It said: 

‘* The education congress is one of the most impressive that has been held 
since the opening of the fair. * * * Its delegates need no credentials. They 
are for the most part widely known among all who give thought to educa- 
tion problems, and they are in the high esteem of those whose judgment is 
alone worthy reckoning. 

‘*Nothing is easier than for irresponsible and illiterate criticism to de- 
scribe these leaders of education as cranks, faddists, and charlatans. Noth- 
ing ts truer than that it is to the men and women who have generally been 
thus designated by uncouth carpers the schooling of the world is indebted 
for its universal and constant striding on in useful and elevating progress. 
#* * * It is these advance thinkers that have lifted primary education for the 
children of the great working world out of its narrowness and niggardliness, 
and made the primary school system of all great countries their greatest 
profit and their truest glory. 

‘*% # # The age of democracy in education is the only age in which child- 
hood gets its natural birthright ; and it is the privilege of those in whose 
hands this birthright lies for administration to see to it that no barriers 
shall stand between the child and its rights. Higher education may safely 
be left to solve its own problems. Lower education, the foundation of all 
that comes after it, is the especial responsibility of the education congress.'’ 


Teachers’ Institute, Corinth, Miss. 
( Special Correspondence. ) 


The Teachers’ Institute for Alcorn county, Miss., convened at 
Corinth on July 24, and held a five days’ session. That vet- 
eran teacher, and one of the ablest educators in Mississippi, Prof. 
W. I. Gibson, of Booneville, was the conductor for the whites. 
He was well prepared for the work and inspired the teachers to 
greater efforts for self-training. 

The first two days of the meeting were devoted to a general 
discussion of the common, branches in the public school curriculum 
of the state, interspersed with interesting lectures by Conductor 
Gibson, and shott calisthenic exercises conducted by Prof. J. C. 
Hooker, a late student of the U. S. Naval Academy and ex-prin- 
cipal of the Webster ( Miss.) high school. On the third day of - 
the session Prof. Gibson, read an excellent article from the pages 
of the “ Annual Number” of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. which was 
followed by a short, but enthusiastic discussion of the “New Edu- 
cation vs. the Old.” It is needless to add that all the readers of 
THE JOURNAL and THE INSTITUTE who were present were 
staunch supporters of the New Education. In the afternoon of 
this day (Wednesday ) Prof. J. R. Griffith, the new principal of 
Corinth public school No. 1, treated us to an excellent talk on the 
word method of teaching reading, and gave a detailed explanation 
of this system as used by himself. 

During the last two days Conductor Gibson delivered some 
very able lectures on metaphysics, psychology, school manage- 
ment, reading, English grammar, and ethics. Prof. Hooker 
made several talks during the session on physical culture as 
related to practical work in the school-room, and his work in 
calisthenics seemed to meet with general approval. 

We believe the meeting will result in a thorough awakening of 
the teachers of Alcorn, and a decided step in advance along all 
lines of educational work. B. 


The twenty-third annual session of the Putnam county teach- 
ers’ institute, Ohio, will be held at Ottawa, Ohio, from August 
21 to 25, 1893. Practical methods of teaching will be presented 
by the instructors each day, and entertainments and lectures will 
be given in the evenings. 
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Some English Educationalists, 


( Special Correspondence. ) 

Dr. Fitch is now paying his last inspectorial visits to the various 
female training colleges of England, for it has been decided that 
he shall retire from the public service at the end of the current 
year. Many memorials have been received from training college 
authorities, suggesting that his services should be retained for a 
further period but all in vain; possibly Dr. Fitch himself yearns 
for a freer hand after many years of official life, in which principles, 
and opinions have had to be squared with treasury parsimony 
and governmental policy. He will have left his impress on the 
elementary educational system of England, and few will be found 
-* begrudge the pension of £600 a year which he carries with 

im. 

Oscar Browning, M. A., fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
is taking an active part in the training of elementary school 
teachers at the Day training college in connection with his uni- 
versity. He acts as director and also teaches several subjects, 
such as Latin, history, etc. He only receives £50 a year for his 
extra labors, but has nevertheless thrown his whole heart into the 
work, having secured from the education department permission 
for the students to work really as undergraduates of the univer- 
sity. The idea isto train a number of teachers who will be 
qualified to have charge of the public secondary schools which 
now loom large on the English educational horizon. 


T. G. Rooper stands out prominently among the 110 inspectors 
of schools for solid and painstaking work. His district comprises 
a large slice of the county of Yorkshire including that most active 
educational center, Bradford. He is the kindergarten advisor of 
the education department, where His services are highly valued. 
He is responsible in a great measure for a circular recently sent 
out by the department. (A summary is given below. ) 


Another Yorkshire Inspector, S. R. Wilson, is spending his 
annual six weeks’ vacation in visiting the Chicago exhibition. 
Several others of the indoor and outdoor staff of the education 
department will be visiting the great World’s fair. 

A. WooDGATE, 


Englend. 


From an interesting circular prepared by the English educa- 
tion department on “The Instruction of Infants,” and recently 
sent to H. M. inspectors, we give the following extracts : 


In the education.code of 1892, teachers holding either the elemen or 
advanced certificate of the National Froebel Union are allowed to as 
assistant teachers in infant schools under inspection. And the de ment 
are desirous of giving further encouragement to the employment of kinder- 
garten methods. 

The circumstances of infant schools have altered considerably in the last 
few years; the numbers in the lower classes having increased, a full four 
a attendance at the infant school will be the rule and not the exception, 

he improvement also shown in passing the standards at an earlier age than 
formerly gives to infant schools greater liberty and leisure in developing 
natural methods of education. 

Two leading principles should be regarded as a sound basis for the educa 
tion of early childhood : 


1. The recognition of the child’s spontagesns activity, and the stimula- 
tion of this activity in certain well-defined directions by the teachers. 

2. The harmonious and complete development of the whole of a child’s 
faculties. The teacher should pay especial to the love of movement, 
which can alone secure healthy physical conditions ; to the observant use of 
the organs of sense, especially those of sight and touch; and to that eager 
desire of questioning which intelligent children exhibit. All these should 
be encouraged under due limitations, and should be simultane- 
ously, so that each stage of development may be complete in itself. 

It has been urged that sufficient attention has not been paid in 
the past to these ; indeed, it is often found that the kindergarten 
occupations are treated as mere t or amusing pastimes, because they are 
attractive for children, and the ‘intellectual character of the ‘Gifts of 
Froebel” is disregarded, whereas, the main object of these lessons is to 
stimulate intelligent individual effort. 

The attention of teachers is directed to the chief consideration which 
underlies true methods of infant teaching, viz., the association of one lesson 
with another th some one leading idea or ideas. The reading lessons, 
occupations, and object lessons may all be usefully combined for one pur- 
pose, ¢. g., if the teacher wishes to impress on her class some knowledge of 
a domestic animal, she may usefully combine the object lesson for eral 
study of its structure; the iesoh for 6 baow of its habits and 
py el — ——. such as Leh the outline, to a an ex- 
act knowledge of its form ; a song or sim m its association 
with human life; so that familiarity with pen Agee Foe with domestic 
animals, and a kind treatment of them may be fostered. 

On the other hand the teachers are cautioned against the mere repetition 
of the same exercises and lessons ; the progressive character of the whole 
scheme of instruction should be constantly kept in view ; and each exercise 
should lead up to something beyond itself. 

The fi list of varied occupations may serve as a guide to teachers, 
especially in infant schools or classes which may be di into two sec- 
tions for those lessons : 

A.—What children between the ages of five and seven can do :—Games 
with music ; games without music (guessing games, 
picture lessons; object lessons; story lessons, ¢. zg. 
Ptae's Hoesdbold Talee recitations ; paper Seadlac : mosaic 


fromeircl ffm measuring length smatlag eng j ruling simple 
geometrical ; th ; length; weighing 
ceewsehas Sutera ahbebeeinnneee water without spilling it. 
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Moving cups without breaking them); modeling in clay, basket work ; 
cutting out patterns and maf scissors; word building; number 
pictures, with cubes, beads, etc. 

B,.—What children between three and five years of age can do :—games 
with music ; games without music (guessing games, etc.) ; recitations—nur- 
sery rhymes, etc. ; picture lessons (learning to answer in com 
as to what they can see in a picture); paper-foldimg; m with colored 
tablets ; drawing ; matching colors ing out the same shades of wool 
from a heap of remnants); plaiting paper; working patterns with needle 
and worsted ; threading beads in twos, threes, etc.; arranging shells in 
twos, threes, etc.; arranging ‘‘ Pictures of Number" with cu ; word 
building. 


iY 


St. Louis Society of Pedagogy. 


The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy has been reorganized. The 
specific function for which it is founded, is the study of the 
scientific principles involved in the art of education. There will 
be monthly addresses, and addresses upon carefully chosen 
themes pertaining to pedagogics. It is also proposed to form 
sections for purposes of systematic study of educational subjects. 
Membérs may associate themselves with these sections, according 
to their individual choice. No fee will be charged beyond that - 
of membership in the society. 

The following are the leaders of the different sections chosen 
for the year 1893-4: 

Francis E. Cook: Pedagogics.—The work will be essentially 
a study of Rosenkranz’s “ Philosophy of Education.” 

E. H. Long: Psychology, rational and experimental.—The 
** Syllabus of ‘Psycho ogy,” by Wm. M. Bryant, is recommended 
as a guide. 

William M. Bryant: Ethics, theoretical and practical—A 
special syllabus will be prepared for the use of those joining the 
sections. Sidgwick’s “ Outlines of the History of Ethics,” is 
recommended for preliminary reading. 

F. Louis Soldan : Literature.—Ten lectures on English Liter- 
ature are proposed. 

George E. Seymour: History.—The study of the history of 
the English people will be the central study. Greene’s ‘‘ History 
of the English People” is recommended, 

G. W. Krall: Science.—Longmans’ “ Object Lessons” is 
recommended for the beginning. 

Amelia C. Fruchte: Art.—Christian art in Italy is to be the 
special study. The subject will be illustrated by photographs and 
stereopticon views. = B. DeForest’s “ Short History of Art” 
is recommended as hand-book. 

Mary C. McCulloch: Ki 
of a study of child-nature ba: 
Kose Lieder.” 

The Society of Pedagogy intends to organize also such local 
groups as may choose to affiliate themselves. It is expected 
that many teachers will avail themselves of the opportunity. 


arten.—The work will consist 
upon Freebel’s “ Mutter und 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, New York, 
thoroughly convinced by the success of its first concours, that 
through a yearly award ot prizes for the best works, American 
composers and librettists will be encouraged and stimulated to 
higher efforts, and the cause of music greatly advanced, an- 
nounces that for the second annual concours, the subjects of 
prizes and general conditions shall be as follows : 


Subjects and Prizes, 


For the best grand or comic opera (opera comique), in one act, 
$1,000; best libretto for a grand or comic opera (opera comique), 
$300; best symphony, $300; best overture and cantata, $200 ; 
best string quartette, cos 


General Conditions.—The prize for, opera and comic opera 
(opera comique), is open to all, regardless of age; competitors 
for the remaining prizes should not be above forty years of age. 
All composers and librettists must be natives the United 
States.—Each work should be submitted in manuscript form and 
be absolutely new to the oe merit of each — = 

assed u a special ju ve competent judges.—The 
Sethe to whic the ee shall be awarded will be made kriown 
to the public under the auspices of the National Csnservatory of 
Music.—The National Conservatory of Music of America reserves 
the right to give two public performances of the works to which 
prizes shall prsatcl wes which aie § shall aoe be the 

roperty of their respective composers euthors.— uscripts 
saaat be-cent in Sen aunaniantion.te the National Conserv. of 
Music of America, 126 and 128 East 17th street, between P- 
tember 1 and October 15, 1893. Each composition requiring t 
co-operation of an orchestra for its performence must include the 
orchestral score. The orchestra’ arts need fe furnished 
by the successful competitors. ..i~ public a of prizes will 


be made on or about March 14, 1894. 













































































































The Omaha Schools. 


A visitor to these schools is impressed with the high standard of discipline 
attained ; the lack of evident machinery of government ; the freedom of 
action on the part of the pupils ; and the saniioastion of respectful consid- 
eration for one another's opinions, feelings, and rights on the of both 
the teachers and the taught. So high is the standard of discipline prevail- 
ing in the routine manipulation of the classes, that in visiting six representa- 
tive schools of from twelve to fourteen rooms each, and making the best use 
of observation powers sharpened by seventeen years’ experience as a princi- 
pal, not a single word or look of reproof was observable on the part of any 
teacher, nor the slightest act of disobedience, carelessness, or inattention on 
the of any pupil. 

© the casual observer this high standard of discipline might be attrib- 
uted to the peculiar inherent characteristics of the children attending these 
schools, and teachers considered most fortunate to be located amid such fa- 
vorable surroundings; but the educator, who ‘reads between the lines,” 
sees in the masses of children before him representatives of all nations, and 
of all grades of intellect, with all the varying shades of disposition, tempera- 
ment, and other individual characteristics to which humanity is heir; and 
he sees, in the total lack of evidence of the grinding wheels of the machin- 
ery of government, only discipline, school-government, reduced to that sci- 
entific plane which governs as though zof governing—the highest plane to 
which government, political, social, domestic, or scholastic can be reduced. 

In spirit, every child seems happy, and every teacher earnest, cheerful, 
sunny, and sympathetic. 

, on the side of sympathy the attitude of the teachers toward the 


* pupils is most admirable. No frown of displeasure or look of disappoint- 


ment was observed on any teacher’s face when the work of any pupil fell below 
an a standard, and no child dro crestfallen into his seat abashed 
at his failure ; on the contrary, the teacher accepted the imperfect work as 
the best that the pupil could do; and proceeded to set him right in the mat- 
ter in the pleasantest manner possible, or to have some pupil to do so, while 
the little failer listened eager to be informed. 

As the province of the public school is pre-eminently, to build up charac- 
ter and to fit for intelligent citizenship the influence of such wise methods of 
discipline, such patient consideration and broad sympathy, is of incommen- 
surable value to the — ages. 

In visiting the public schools of several of the large cities of this country, 
tte not been the fortune of the writer to observe so high a standard of dis- 
cipline bs 

The visitor is next impressed with the scrupulous neatness and cleanliness 
everywhere manifest. 

The yards seem fresh from the touch of the janitor’s broom, while within 
the buildings trom floor to ceiling every room and every hall is spotless, 
dustless. In the tour of six representative schools only a single room pre- 
sented to the eye slips of paper on the floor and other signs of untidiness. 

In connection with cleznliness, in observing the condition of the buildings 
ventilation seems to receive due consideration ; but, in common with most 
schools of the country, the subject of the proper adjustment of light to the 
needs of the pupils seems not to have receivéd that careful consideration that 
its importance demands, 

The characteristic next manifesting itself to the visitor is the careful atten- 
tion of the principals to details, as observed at every step in the manipulation 
of the work from the kind en to the eighth grade, inclusive. 

No minutia are co of too little import for careful attention ; and 
thus the grand whole of the educational fabric is reared. 

In passing from room to room the teaching power of the various instruc- 
tors is noted as much more uniform than is usually found in large graded 
schools ; few, if any, cases sinking below a fair mediocrity, while many rise to 
the highest plane. This uniformity being attributable, doubtless, to a sys- 
tem of careful weeding out, on the part of the board of education, on the 
principle of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ;” and tothe careful attention of the 
principals to the work of the weak teachers. 

The spirit of forbearance, charity, and helpfulness displayed by the princi- 
pals toward their assistants is met in return by a spirit of loyalty on the part 
of the assistants which bespeaks the reason for many of the excellencies of 
the schools, in that it insures a hearty and ready co-operation of the assis- 
tants in all the po of the principals ; a condition which is one of the lead- 
ing essentials of effective school work. 

f there is observable a slight lack of professional spirit on the part of 
principals and teachers, it is due, perhaps, to a lack of attendance on well- 
organized teachers’ monthly institutes, where the subjects presented for dis- 
cussion are viewed from such a variety of standpoints as to give breadth 
and elasticity to all narrow and fixed ideas. 

In regard to teaching power, the strongest teachers are found in the first 
and the eighth i while many teachers in the intervening grades rise to 
a high plane; the. young teachers fresh from the training school showing 
such marked ability as to impress the incalculable value of such a school 
upon the observer. 

As the children of Omaha are admitted to the public schools at the tender 
age of five years, the introduction of the kindergartens to take charge of the 
little ones aa the age of five to six is one of the wisest steps in the line of 
— ; a veritable blessing in disguise, 

© place the #nfant of five years, with its brain scarcely more than a 
liquid mass, its bones soft and yielding, its muscles existing as possibilities 
only, in the school-room to become a little pattern of adulthood, to sit 

tened and constrained through weary hours of torture, while nature 
is being forced in hot-house fashion, to blossom and to fruit before its time, 
is a practice so near a ‘‘ cruelty to animals” that it becomes a subject for 
the humane societies. 

The wisdom of the ‘ powers that be” in Omaha—that is, ingrafting 
the kindergarten on the parent stalk of the regular course, is unquestionable. 

Comparatively, while the eye of the critic may dete2t minor points of 
weakness all along the line of work of any school or school system, public 
or private, in any country, the public schools of Omaha are strong schools, 
equalin: in most essential particulars, and surpassing in many essentials, 
tbe ic schools of any other large graded system in this country. 

ansas City, Mo, G. T, JOHNSON. 





State Supt. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, has rendered a decision 
regarding the new statute requiring school boards to furnish, free, 
text-books and supplies, that it not only includes the text-books 
but slates, pencils, pen, ink, and Am , tablets, and all articles 
needed for study in the school ; , that, while it is desirable 
that pupils should use the books now on hand and purchased by 
them before the law was passed, still they cannot be required: to 
use their own books, and must be supplied at the expense of the 
district. 
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Kindergarten Progress in New York. 


Mr. Louis H. Allen, of Buffalo, N. Y., whose disinterested ef- 
forts in behalf of kindergarten extension have been a great help 
to the advancement of the cause, has prepared a pamphlet on 
“ Kindergarten Progress in New York.” This valuable little 
hand-book forms part of the state’s educational exhibit at the 
World's fair. The following extracts give an outline of the his- 
tory of the kindergarten : 


Not exceeding a yma of a century since the first kindergarten wave 
reached the shores of America. 

New York and Massachusetts were the first states to adopt Froebel’s kinder- 
— system and the Empire state has kept abreast in this progressive move- 
ment. : 


The Earliest Kindergarten in New York State.—In 1867, a year before the 
first Froebelian kindergarten was established in Boston, Conrad Poppenhusen, 
of College Point, N. Y., erected and endowed an institute with the condition 
that a kindergarten should be maintained in connection with it, free to all chil- 
dren. This kindergarten was put in operation in 1869 and probably was the 
earliest one in this state. It always been conducted in the German lan- 
guage and now has an attendance of 95. Miss A. C. Bardenheuer is the 
principal. 

New York Crry, 


First Kindergarten,—In 1872 Miss Henrietta B. Haines visited Europe and 
poeeeine Miss Maria Boelte to come to America and organize a kindergarten 
n connection with her private school on Gr:mercy Park, where in October of 
that year Miss Boelte established her mode) kindergarten. 


Prot. John Kraus joined the undertaking and in 1873 the New York Normal 

Training School for Kindergarten Teachers was started under the joint direc- 

tron of Prof. John Kraus, and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, which has continued with 

get efficiency, and is to-day the oldest and one of the highest sources for the 
issemination of kindergarten knowledge in this country. 


This seminary has sent out some of the greatest workers in the cause, in- 
cluding Miss Susan E. Blow, who organized the free kindergartens of St. Louis, 
normal school teachers, principals of ladies’ high schools, conductors of inde- 
pendent kindergartens, Sisters of Charity, and ladies of education who came for 
their own culture. , 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte also formed a ‘* mother’s class,” to which she gave dis- 
courses on the care of children, and in 1880 a class for nurses was adaed, mak- 
ing altogether a veritable Froebelian institution. 


First Free Kindergartens.—Year after year the number of private kinder- 
gartensin the state increased until 1878, when there were 22; then a new de- 
parture was made by the establishment, almost simultaneously, of a number of 
Sree kindergartens, in New York city. The first of these was started in Jan- 
uary, by the New York Society for Ethical Culture, under the lead of Prof. 
Felix Adler, Ph.D. With this kindergarten, now known as the Workingman’s 
school, a normal class is maintained with Miss Caroline T. Haven, as 
Sr instruction is given in theory and art of kindergartning. This 

a has proved a great success,and may well be considered a model 
of its kind. 

All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church under the inspiration of its rector, 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton, was the first to take up the kindergarten as a_mis- 
sion work, and established a charity kindergarten, in March of 1878. Miss Mary 
L. Van Wagenen, a graduate of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, organized this kinder- 
garten, and has conducted it ever since. A training class was opened by Miss 
Van Wagenen at the end of the second year, which has continued with increas- 
ing success. 


The Children's Charitable Union organized a kindergarten in May 1878. 
With the need for increased assistants, grew a normal class, similar to the 
others referred to, which has graduated from four to six kindergartners each 
year. 

The Children’s Aid Society has extended the kindergarten to 18 of its 22 
schools, and h before long, to have one in connection with them all. 

The superintendent is deeply convinced of the efficacy of the kindergarten, 
and declares a marked difference is noticeable in favor of children having first 
received kindergarten training, who make much more rapid advancement. 

The Friends’ Seminary Kindergarten was opened in September, 1878, by 
Mrs. S. M. Harris, a graduate of Madam Kraus- lte, and it has continued 
under her care ever since. In 188 she opened a training class for kindergart- 
ners, and shortly after organized an association for the mutual benefit of kinder- 
gartners- 

The Teachers’ College added a normal kindergarten department, in Septem- 
ber 1887, and appointed Miss Angeline Brooks, as professor of kindergarten 
methods. 

Miss Brooks was largely instrumental in organizing the New York Kinder- 
garten Association. She has been a moving force in the kindergarten world, 
and her ready pen has been one of its best champions. Her leaflets on the kin- 
dergarten have attracted wide attention, and have done a great deal towards 
spreading a knowledge of the system. 

A class for mothers is carried on in the college building and during the past 
year two other such classes have been conducted under its auspices, in neigh- 
boring cities. 

The New York Kindergarten Association was organized November 22, 1889. 
Its first free kindergarten was opened on March 10, 1890. 

The energy and success of this association are uns ; in a little more 
than three years its kindergartens have grown from one to 11, with still more 
in prospect next fall. 

It has by circularization of literature, public and private talks, and constant 
agitation, aroused public sentiment and been direct — msible for the school 
board's action in introducing the kindergarten into ty’s public schools. 

This association is ir.debted for much of its recent success to Mrs. Kate Douglas: 
Wiggin, one of the pioneer kindergartners of the far West, and who started the 
first free kindergarten, the famous Silver street, in the city of San Francisco, 
and who is now one of its most active workers. 

Public Kindergartens.—After long agitation and earnest appeal, the school 
board finally decided to open 20 kindergartens, but the board of appropriations. 
cut them down to seven, which are now just getting into operation. 

Extent of the Kindergarien.—The dealers in kindergarten supplies, and the 
leading ergartners of the city are unanimous in the belief, although no 
accurate information is obtainable, that there are fully roo kindergartens in 
New York city, including public, free, private, charity, and Roman Catholic ; 
and sonddoay over 200 kindergartners engaged in the profession; it is 
therefore second to no city in the country. 


BRookLyn. 


In 6, the first Uindorsects was started by Mrs. S. E. Tenney, and Mrs. 
Chas. N. wick, which 1883 was lacospecnted as the Froebel academy, 
and now has nine teachers a 130 pupils, In 1882 Mr. Geo, W. Banker 
established a mission kindergarten in the Hicks street Bethel under the auspices 
of Mr. Beecher’s church. 
t=. _— he 3 7 Rar rade ho ~< on te 

t mn KG vten Association was organized. 
A ye gy at the house of ape. Ein 5. Bening, Oe Ge 


out 
of ree kindergartens. 
active work by adopting a kindergarten from the Woman's club on June 17. 
It now has seven /ree 
A w has seven free Kindergartens ined i 8ye, at Pratt insti- 
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tute, through the efforts of Miss Hannah D. Mowry, who was largely instru- 
mental in inducing the formation of the kinuergartes association. 

This class numbers 16 enthusiastic workers, and is conducted by Miss Alice 
E. Fitts, assisted by the teachers of science, drawing, music, history, and phy- 
sical culture, belonging to the institute. 

Miss Fitts also conducts a special class of kindergarten teachers, for stud 
of Froebel’s Mother play, and a class for mothers. 4 
_ Other Kindergartens.—Sister M. DeChantal, of St. John’s home, a Catholic 
institution, housing and caring for 1,100 boys, from three to 13 old, be- 
came interested in the kindergarten system in 1877, and has since that time 
conducted a kindergarten tor the benefit of the little ones of her flock. 

Brooklyn is credited with having over 50 kindergartens and 8 kindergarten 
teachers. Mrs. Geo, E. Orton conducts a private training class for kinder- 
jase and has for more than 11 years been engaged in kindergarten work in 
this city. 

Burravo. 


There were early attempts to start kindergarten 
sequence was accomplished until May, 1876, when 
the assistance of a trained kindergartner from 
which is now conducted by her two daughters. 


In May, 1884, the first free kindergarten was started in Buttalo, in connection 
with the Fitch creche. In 1887 the city assumed the payment of the kinder- 
gartner's salary. 

Miss Beers’ Work.—\n 1 Miss Jessica E. Beers, a graduate of Felix Adler's 
training class and mission ar of New York city, started a private kinder- 
garten, and later gave public talks and instituted a mother’s c which did 
much to spread an interest in the kindergarten, and sow seed, which afterwards 
ripened into a general public interest. 

The direct outcome of Miss Beers’ work was the Elmwood school which now 
occupies a model building with perfect appointments, having a kindergarten 
class of 65 children, under Miss Beers’ care, and connecting and primary classes 
of 69 pupils, under Miss Gibbons, wherein the principles of the kindergarten 
are admirably carried out. 

The Franklin Kindergarten.—Miss Beers also started an afternoon kinder- 

rten for the children of Mrs. es B. Glenny, from which the Franklin 

ndergarten has grown. This is an 1 private kindergarten, in a handsome 
gothic brick structure, erected for the purpose. Here 25 beautiful children are 
gathered under the motherly care of Miss Anna H. Littell, two trained assist- 
ants, and a pianist. Nowhere are the conditions more satistactory for a delight- 
ful introduction to the kindergarten than here. 


but nothing of con- 
adam Hoffman. with 
, opened a kindergarten 


The Orphans —In October, 1890, the Buffalo orphan asylum established a 
kindergarten which has continued successfully up to the present time, in charge 
of Miss Grace Pinner whose salary is also defrayed by the city. 


Buffalo Free Kindergarten Association.—In September, 1890, Miss Margaret 
C. Brown came from Boston to organize a kindergarten in connection with the 
Heathcote school. She interested the Delaware avenue Baptist church in the 
philanthropic project of starting a free kindergarten in its mission chapel, which 
formed the nucleus for the present large association. 

Mr. and Mrs, Louis H. Allen became co-workers and took up the project with 
great cnemay 008 enthusiasm. The matter was pushed rapidly forward, so that 
the association was formally organized on the first of June, with $5,000 already 
pledged in subscriptions, and over 250 members enrolled. This was the second 

indergarten association formed in the state. 

One of the most influential workers during the association's first year was 
Miss Amalie Hofer, of Chicago, who came with a true missionary irit to help 
orgenize. Outside of this invaluable work, she formed a mother’s c forthe, 
Study of Froebel’s Mother play, and contributed greatly to the kindergarten 
element of the city. Together with Miss Beers, shegundertook a course of lec- 
tures for public school teachers. 

Four free kindergartens were started in September of the same year, in the 
most destitute parts of the city, and a free training class was inaugurated by 
the association under the direction of Miss Brown, who volunteered her service 
as superintendent, 

Kindergarten and the Public School.—As yet, no effort has been made to 
introduce the kind en into the public schools of this city, and their over- 
crowded conditivn is likely to delay this proposition some time, but the city 
council have socpcaded aeneroutly to the association's a 1, and in 1892, un- 
dertook to defray the of the four kindergartners then in the employ of 
the association, which resulted in two additional kindergartens being started, 
and the appointment of Miss Ella C. Elder, as the paid superintendent of its 
kindergartens and training class. 

Thecity council has just made another appropriation to cover the salaries of 
two more kinder, ners, making in all $3,600 a year, so that in September, 
1899. the association will be able to start with at least cight free kindergartens. 

uffalo has been jus:ly credited for the prompt response made to the appeal 
fo- the mew education, It now has nine private, two charity, three Roman 
Catholic, and six free kindergartens (20 altogether), several additional 
ones to be started in the coming fall. 

The Kindergarten Union af Buffalo was organized November 5, 1892, 
prociag about 30 kindergartners, and its aim 1s unity and i proarese. Miss Ella 
C. Elder was elected president, and Mrs. Mary j.. B. Wylie, secretary and 
treasurer, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Gorresponilence. 


Will you kindly publish a list of cities that have for some time di 
pensed with final written examinations for promotion. I know of only 
Oswego, N. Y., New Bedford, Mass., and San Barnardino, I desire 
to obtain opinions of superintendents where the plan has been tried, and 
will give THE JOURNAL a summary of replies, R. K. Row. 

Kingston, Ont, 

The following cities oh pe without stated examina- 
tions for the purpose, in all gi below the high school, and 
several of them to the high school: 

San Francisco, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.;' Minneapolis, Minn. ; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky. ; Denver, Col. ; 
Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, O.; Newark, N. J. (in part) ; 
Harrisburg; Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa. (Mid-year); Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; New York City, (no general examination) ; Springfield, Mass. ; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.; Oswego, N. Y., and 
some forty other cities. 

Information on this question can be obtained by sending to 
the United States bureau of education for Prof. E. E. White's 
mon raph on “Promotions and Examinations in Graded 
Schools? 





Are women entitled to vote at school meetings in the state of New York ? 
EXCELSIOR. 
The law in this case provides that the following four classes of 
persons are entitled to vote at the meetings : 


ist. Every person of full age, who is a restdent of the district, 
entitled to hold lands in this state who either owns or hires real 
estate in the district liable to taxation for school purposes. 

2d. Every resident of the district, who ts a citizen of the 
United States, 21 years of age, and who zs the parent of a child 
of school age, provided such child shall have attended the district 
school for a period of at least eight weeks within one year pre- 
ceding. 

3d. Every resident of the district,a citizen of the United 
States, 21 years of age, not being the parent, who shall have per- 
manently res¢ding with him or her a child of school age, which 
shall have attended the district school for a period of at least 
eight weeks within one year preceding. 

4th. Every resident and citizen of full age, who owas any per- 
sonal property assessed on the last preceding assessment roll of 
the towr, exceeding fifty dollars in value exclusive of property ex- 
empt fromvexecution. 

In either class the voter may be either male or female. In the 
second class doth father and mother are entitled to vote. Inthe 
third class (cases of children residing with others than their pa- 
rents) the phrase “him or her” in the statute must be held to 
limit the suffrage to one person only, and that the head of the 
household. erefore, where husband and wife living together 
have such a child residing with them, the wife is not on that 
account entitled to vote, although she may be for other reasons. 





I would like to continue taking THE JOURNAL, OUR TIMES, 
and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. feel that I cannot do 
without them. I tnd nothing better for theory and practical 
teaching than the last named paper. E, H. ATWOOD. 

Woodport, Morris Co., N. /. 





To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER’ 


It prevents the hair 





from falling out which is just as handsome, 1s genu- Sone Boe yert 
or turning gray. ine, and costs from $15 down to $4. wens, New Fork. 
The best et ah Phiiadeiphia Ofer, 
© . enkey lied, pale csle-oll- Arch St. 
Dressing SiS ens a ann 
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‘Well-bred watches 


result from noble ancestry, 
early association, discipline, and 
natural selection : 
en by well-bred people; who prefer 
taste, elegance, and accurate time, 
rather than display and great ex- 
pense. Expensive things are sel- 
dom the most stylish or satisfying. 
You will miss your train or your 
dinner quite as easy and often with 
a hundred-dollar watch, as with 
the new, quick-winding Waterbury, 









ON EARTH! 


Tue Most NovrisHinc 
Tue Most PaLatasLe 
Tue Easiest Dicestep 
Tue Quickest Cooxap 


They are chos- 


Free Pamphbicts 
mailed to 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year. 


THE SINKING OF THE “ Victoria.” 


An appalling marine disaster occurred June 22 about seven 
miles from the Syrian coast near Tripoli. While the British fleet 
was engaged in evolutions the Camperdown collided with the 
flag ship Victoréa, with such fo:ce that the latter sank in ten 
minutes, carrying down with her into seventy fathoms of water 
Admiral Tryon and 400 of her crew. Only about 200 escaped. 
This accident, which deprived England of one of her strongest 
fighting ships and one of her ablest admirals, is said to have been 
due to a slight delay caused by the captain of the Camper- 
down not ee nppeny wn | at first the signal from the flag ship. 
The Victoria was headed for shore but only two miles had been 
covered when she suddenly canted to one side and capsized. 
During this trying ten minutes the crew showed the utmost 
coolness and courage, and Admiral Tyron gave to the world an 
example of naval heroism by refusing to desert his post and go- 
ing down with his ship. The incident proved how formidable a 
weapon is the ram of the modern battleship. 


THE GERMAN ARMY BILL PASSED. 

The leading topic of interest in Germany during July was the 
army bill, providing for the increase of the military force of the 
empire. In spite of the facts that a large proportion of the 
people considered that the cost of the army was already too large, 
that bad trade and depressed agriculture existed, ng that Bis- 
marck was virtually the leader of the opposition, the bill was passed 
by a small majority. In this contest Count Caprivi, the premier, 
showed signal ability. : 


DEATH OF THREE PROMINENT AMERICANS. 

Among the prominent men who have died recently are Leland 
Stanford, founder of the great university at Palo Alto, Cal., and 
Anthony J. Drexel, founder of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
These men gave of their ample wealth during their lifetime to 
advance education and will he remembered with gratitude. 
Justice Blatchford of the United States Supreme Court, is another 
distinguished American who has passed away. Justice Blatch- 
ford honored the seat he held, and besides was a gentleman of 
refinement and accomplishments. 


Popular Excursions to a ne Fair via Pennsylvania 
Apprtionat Dares IN ares Near Forvure. 


So great is the popularity of the half-rate excursions to the World's Fair that 
the Pennsylvania lroad Company has decided to increase the number of 
b> In pursuance of this plan popular excursions will be run August rath, 
16th, 22d, 28th. September goth and 13th. These excursions will be run under 
onditions as those which have preceded them, and will <fford every 
one an opportunity of attending the World’s Greatest Fair at an inconsiderable 


cost. 
A decided improvement in the train schedule, which accelerates it so as to 
deliver the passengers in Chicago at an early hour the following afternoon, 
the special train almost on an equality in the matter of speed with the 


it express ¢: 

The special trains are composed of the standard coaches for which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is famous. Only one night is passed on the road, and the 
arrival in Chicago is so timed as to give abundant opportunity for engaging 
quarters before nightfall. 

The special train will leave New York 9.00 A. M., Jersey City 9.13, Newark 

a5, Elizabeth a New Brunswick 9.53, Trenton 10.23, Philadelphia 11.30, 

rarer 12.090 P. M., Downingtown 12.22, Parkesburg 12.41, Coatesville 1.02, 

1.25, Conewago 1.57, Harrisburg 3.00 P. M., arriving in Chicago 
early the next afternoon. excursion rate, good only on the s; 1 train 
and valid for return within ten days, is $20 from New York, $18.25 from Phila- 
delphia, and pi jonately low from other stations. 

any expr ns of satisfaction have come from those who took advantage 
earlier excursions of this series. 
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New Books. 


There is something unusual in the little volume of poems en- 
titled Jn the Shade of Ygdrasil, by Frederick Peterson. There 
is an idea in each poem and oftentimes it is expressed in the 
tersest language possible. This one entitled ‘ Microcosm” will 
exhibit this power of condensation : 

a one morning path one sees, 
en all the land is green and new, 

The sun, the skies, the clouds, the trees, 

Deep-mirrored in a drop of dew. 
Ah, had we more than mortal eyes, 

To pierce the somber shadows here, 
Might we not see how trembling lies 

he universe within a tear. 

Few poets could say so much in so few lines; and yet the ob- 
ject is not information; the mind is simply aided by these few 
lines to look into the spiritual meanings that lie inp a The 
author has seized upon poetical subjects and treated them so as 
to awaken the mind to look upon a side of the world that other- 
wise would be unseen. Poetry is written to set the imagination 
to work ; facts as ordinarily stated ¥ ill not accomplish this. The 
imagination has its laws of operation as much as the logical 
powers ; the best poetry is that that causes the imagination to 
attain truth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The schools are furnished a book on a very important subject 
in Progressive Lessons in the Art and Practice of Needle-work, 
by Catherine F. Johnson. The method of teaching the theory 
and practice of sewing, as set forth in this book, grew up in the 
schools of Brookline, Mass., and has there been attended by ex- 
cellent results. The pupils have learned to sew well and their 
study of drawing and English has been so combined with sewing 
as to make it the foundation of a valuable mental training. In 
this book is laid out a five years’ course, systematically and ac- 
curately graded. Beginning with the simplest directions in re- 
gard to the use of the thimble, scissors, needle, etc., the author 
describes such operations as basting, stitching, back-stitching, 
running, over-sewing, hemming, button-holing, darning, patching, 
etc., shows how garments and various articles are made, and then 
proceeds to the more complex operations of the ornamental branch 
of the art. One who pursues this course thoroughly will become 
a skilled worker with the needle. There is an introduction giving 
valuable advice to the teacher and questions and answers that 
will impress certain points that it is necessary to remember. The 
book is a valuable one and will be in great demand. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 95 cents.) 


Uncle Tom's Cabin bears the distinction of being one of the 
books that helped to mold the opinions of the people of a great 
nation, to usher in a new era. Thousands have read the story, 
thousands have seen it played ; there are other thousands growing 
up to whom it is new. A cloth edition of this great novel by 
Mrs. Stowe has just appeared. (John B. Alden, New York.) 


A book prepared with especial reference to the needs of the 
school-room is Swinton’s School History of the United States, 
the latest edition of which brings the narrative up to the present 
year. It is designed to be a working book, and therefore useless 
details have been omitted and the language made simple and 
lucid. The principal points to be noted are: (1) clear and con- 
cise paragraphing y which the gist of the paragraph is readily 
apprehended by the pupil; (2) atotal absence of involved, in- 
verted, or in anywise rhetorical sentences ; (3) a new method of 
topical reviews by which the facts are grouped, reiterated, and 








“Thou that teachest another, teachest not thou thyself?” 





HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. A select list of Books for Teachers and Educators. 


T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, writes : 


Dr. W, 
‘1 do not think you have ever printed a book on 


Education that is not worthy to go on any teacher's reading list, and the best list.” The latest additions are: 


LANGE’S APPERCEPTION. Translated and edited by President CHarLEs DeGARMoO, of Swarthmere College, with the assis- 


tance of other members of the Herbart Club. Cloth 8vo. 285 pages. Retail price, $1.00. 
This book has the rare merit of being at once thoroughly scientific and intensely interesting. It will awaken more universal interest and stimulate 


more educational thoughts than any other single work that 


been issued in this country in a quarter of a century. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO EDUCATION. Translated from the French of Gabriel Compayré by WM. H. Paynz, Chan- 


cellor of the University of Nashville. Cloth 8vo. 225 pages. 
No book can be more commend: 


Retail price, go cents. 
ed for the thousands of teachers who are sincerely anxious to find a rational basis for their art, but who have neither 


the taste nor the leisure to master profounder treatises on the science and art of teaching. 


METHODS OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


rice cents. 
 * this book teachers will find stimulus and suggestion in a branch of education now recognized as exceedingly important in any scheme of liberal training. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. Translated from the German of Herbart. Ready soon. 


D.C. HEATH &€0., Publishers, - - Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 


Papers by prominent specialists. Cloth 8vo. 191 pages. Retail 
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turned over in a variety of ways; (4) the separation of the North- 
western, Southwestern, and Pacific states from their entanglement 
in the history of administrations ; (5) a like treatment of the lead- 
ing facts of American progress. These points will recommend 
the book to the attention of teachers everywhere as a very ser- 
viceable one for the school-room ; and moreover none issued re- 
cently presents a more attractive appearance with its numerous 
maps, diagrams, historical scenes, portraits, erc. It will be a 
good book with which to start the study of American history for 
the year 1893-4. (American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, ard Chicago, 90 cents.) 


_ The need of a list of graduate courses has been felt for some 
time, but it was not until this year that the plan for such a pub- 
lication was carried out, Emanating from the Harvard Gradu- 
ate Club, which has done the chief work of preparing for the 
press, the idea has been fully endorsed by the other clubs which 
have co-labored in its fulfilment. As it was impossible'to include 
all the universities in the United States eleven were selected— 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Clarke, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale— 
and all of their courses intended for graduates have been included 
and no more. Probably next year more institutions will be 
added to the list. The scholastic record of some of the instruct- 
ors has also been given. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 55 cents.) 


Enunciations in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and T: rigo- 
nometry, with examples and notes, by P. A. Thomas, assistant 
master at Sedbergh school, will stimulate thought in the pupil. 
It is practically a syllabus of important points in the subjects 
named, presented by means of questions. The more elementary 
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portions of each subject have been given greater stress and a few 
typical problems have been included in the arithmetical and al- 
gebraical sections. In the Euclid section a few riders are given, 
which are practically as important as the propositions themselves. 
In the trigonometry, examples are only given on the use of logar- 
ithms, (Macmillan & Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


Under the title of Scrap-Book Recitations is issued a paper- 
covered volume of 143 pages containing selections in prose and 
verse suitable for speaking. Many of these selections have 
never before appeared in print; others are written especially tor 
this book, and a few favorites appear in response to frequent de- 
mands for them. The volume belongs to Denison’s series, issued 
yg se three dollars a year ;~ price of this volume 25 cents. 
(T. S. Denison. Chicago.) 


At seashore or mountains you may derive additional benefit from Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Try it. 





THE SCHOOL FOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent lar! 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY ScHooL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMEs is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attrattive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLoGG & Co., Educa- 
tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





SELECT G00D TEXT BOOKS NOW 


Teachers in search of good text-books for the coming year’s work will do well to con- 
We make a specialty of higher grade books. such as are adapted for 


sult our Catalogue. 


NOW FOR WORK AGAIN 


The busy hour of preparation for fall school 
work has begun in earnest. Schools are ordering 
new books, repairs are being made, and in the 
course of a few weeks all will be activity again, 


High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges, etc. We publish : 
BEAR IN MIND 
IN LAT ' N . that we have the largest and best stock of Books 
Jones’s First Lessons In Latin, - _- - - - - - + + = = §$x13| and Aids for Teachers, Every thing published at 
Jones’s Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. - - - - - - 1.00 | lowest er discounts. A large classi- 
“TI can find nothing among all the new Latin Methods that in my judgment is equal to Jones's Latin Les- | fied ‘‘ Columbian ” catalogue of these for 6 cents, 
sons in preparing a class to read Caesar.”—C. 8. HaSKELL, Instructor in Latin, High School, ny City, N.J. | less than cost, 
“For a drill book in grammar and construction Jones’s Latin Prose is unsurpassed.”’—G. H. HORSEWELL, 
ant Prof. of Latin, Gorthwestorn University, Ill. 


IN CREEK. 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS 
for teachers are the standard books, A numberof 


Boise-Pattengill’s First Lessons In Greek Soa - + + 1,00} Bew books will be issued during the fall, all of 
Jones’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, eo ar oO . . 1.00 | great merit. A list of these will be given shortly. 
Bolse’s Homer's ltiad, c ine catalogue free, 
a i ee 7 
First Six Books, - - - - = = + - + = - - + + + 2g} OUR EDUCATIONAL PAPERS 
Rotee's er a Pano, BEIT? | 1S SBA? SPST Se so, | are unsurpassed for the high class of contributions, 
D’Ooge’s Demosthenes de Corona, - - - - - - - - - 1,50 their clear pedagogical plan, careful editing and 
Stevens’s Orations of Lysias, - - ~- = -« = + + + = 4,25] fine typography. The readers of THE JOURNAL 
“The seventy-one lessons in Boise-Pattengill’s First Lessons in Greek are most judiciously constructed, as will be specially interested in 
admirable for what is omitted as for what is put in the text.”—Josern E. Kine, D.D., neipal of Fort 
Edward Collegiate Institute, N. Y. Educational Foundations $1.00 yr 
** Boise’s Homer’s Iliad is a most valuable contribution to classical learning, and I trust it will have all the 
success it most certainly deserves.” — ‘essor W. W. Goopwin, Harvard University. Our Times + _ 30C. a yr 
“Jones's Greek Prose and Boise’s Greek Syntax taken eaamee, constitute an apparatus which is unsur- “ fe ’ > ° ° 
assed ; or rather, if | mistake not, unequaled for the acquisition of a thorough and familiar acquaintance; Special offers on clubs for these papers on ap- 


P 

with Greek forms.”—H. M. Barrp, Ph.D., ‘ssor of Greek, University of the Cit 
“ Stevens's Orations of Lysias is a beautiful edition, and the work of both 

me to be excelient.”—Henry M. TYLer, Professor of Greek, Smith College. 


IN ENCLISH. 


Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, 


Welsh’s Development of English Literature and Language, 


Library Edition, 2 volumes, - 
University Edition, 2 volumes in one, 
“Chittenden’s English Composition is the most practical and helpful 
—CLARA F. Stevens, #t. Holyoke College, Mass. 


rd Welsh’s English Literature as the very best work accessible to American teachers.”—J. M. 


GREENWOOD, Superintendent City Schovis, Kansas City, Mo. 


IN SCIENC 


Winchell’s Geological Excursions, 
Winchell’s Geological Studies,- - 
“ Winchell’s Goahegionl Excursions is a most excellent 
Principal of Colorado State Normal. 


Geology. It seems 
Geology, Ohto State University. 


IN MATHEM 


Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry, - - 
“The most pleasing features of Welsh’s Geom are: 

conciseness , the logica. 

the demonstrations, and the 


ATICS. 


but faultless diagrams.” —Nrw YorK SCHOOL Jo’ 





We also publish a number of Standard Miscellaneous Books that are most valuable for 


Teachers’ and School Libraries. 


Seud for new Catalogue and Introduction Price List. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


All our books are kept for sale by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740-742 Broadway, New York City. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


of New York. 
itor and publisher seems to 


book on the subject I have ever seen.” 


little book for Young people.”—Dr. Z. X. SNYDER. 


‘ma 
inchell’s Geological Studies is a unique and exceedingly valuable addition to our means of teaching 
to me especially adapted to high school work.”—Epwakpb Orton, Ph.D., LL.D., 


etry Its definitions so well combining adequacy and 
order preserved in the arrangement of the theorems j the simplicity and clearness of 


plication. 
Please write for informatien to 


E. L. Kellogg & CO, N. Y. & Chicago. 


-60 





4.00 
3-00 


Primary Teachers Attention, 
THE KILBURN MANUAL OF 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 


A Practical Guide to Primary School Werk. 
This is a new book by an English teacher that 
contains so many valuable hints for American 


1.25 
- 2.50 


teachers as to render it valuable. The chapter 

Prof. of headings indicate its contents 1. School life 

$ should be made happy. 2. Good Order. 3. 

Securing attention. 4. Rewards and Punish- 

ments, 5. Attention to Details. 6, Howto make 

cemattenebite a 1-85 | teaching Efficient. 7. Reading. 8. Spelling. 9. 
Writing. 10. Arithmetic. 11. Object Lessons, 


12. Science Teaching. 13 Class Talks. 14. 
Composition. 15. Elocution. 16. Parting Coun- 
Js. ° 


sels. 

The chapter on Good Order is alone worth the 
price of the book: Here are some of the para- 
graph headi Good Order Essential; Main- 
taining Discipline by the eye; Control should be 
Quiet and Good Humored ; Try to have the school 
on your side ; Wholesale Condemnation Unwise ; 
Reporting Children to Parents ; The Teacher an 
Example ; etc. etc. 

The edition is a small one and the book there- 
fore will soon be out of print and extremely valu- 
able for its rarity. Cloth r2mo. 300 pp. Price 
$1.50; to teachers $1.20 ; postage toc. extra. 


B. [. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. & Chicago. 
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—The complete novel in the August number 
of Lippincott’s is ‘‘ In the Midst of Alarms,” 
by Robert Barr (Luke Sharp). It isa tale of 
the Fenian invasion of Canada in 1871. 
Julian Hawthorne describes some statuary 
and other attractions of the Columbian ex- 
position, W.H. Babcock discusses “‘ Super- 
mundance Fiction,” and M, Crofton, in 
‘*Men of the Day,” presents brief sketches 
of Sir J. E. Millais, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
General Diaz, and Philip D. Armour. 
* 


As the school year is about to begin it is 
well to be thinking of what helps may be 
procured to make the school more 
attractive, and at the same time more ef- 
fective. Much aid in making a decision as 
to what shall be purchased may be obtained 
from the catalogue of the Andrews Manu- 
facturing Co., 79 Fifth avenue, New York, 
in which are described maps, globes, black- 
boards, dustless erasers, desks, school-room 
furniture, in fact, “ everything for the school- 
room,” Send for a sample of their Lehigh 
Blackboard Cloth. 


° 
The name of Esterbrook is so well known 
that its mere mention calls to mind the ex- 
cellent steel pens that have been so long 
before the public. Teachers, business men, 
students, and otherscan select from among 
them the qualities that correspond to their 
requirements. The standard school num- 
bers are 333, 444, 128, 105,and 048. They 
may be had of stationers or of the Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Co., 26 John street, New 
York. 
2 


Because the fall term of school is about 
to begin, it need not be taken for granted 
that all the good positions are filled. Dur- 
ing August and September many calls for 
teachers, by telegraph as well as by corres- 
pondence, are received by the Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, C. J, Albert, manager, 
211 Wabash avenue, Chicago. This means 
that the vacancies must be filled quickly. 
Those whose names are on the list of 
course stand the first chance. 


e 
During the Teething Period. 


WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
YEA We aan of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
S It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 


5 in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The attention of teachers is called to two 
useful books for schools: Prose Dictation 
Exercises from the English Classics with 
Hints on Punctuation and Parsing and | 
Common Words Difficult to Spell, a graded 
list of 3,500 words. The former is just 
published: the latter has won a well- 
merited popularity. These works are is- 
sued by James H. Penniman, 4322 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia. 

® 


Those who have used Bovinine, and | 
they may be numbered by the thousand, | 
well know its excellent qualities as a food. 
It builds up boue and muscle creating new 
blood daily. All druggists sell it. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eceventw Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest mens 
of Colonial Decoration in this yo? ithin a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
gducational publishers of the city. ‘ 


The September issue wiil be a specially fine one 
giving a condensed resume of the events for the past 
three months Send for samples and get up a club in 
your school. The club rate of 25 cents is a merely 
nominal price for so great value. 

IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


Was IX = 
g eS Ze 
vi i x] DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
TASS ha fa rox tHe SCHOOL-ROOM. 
The plan of this paper is to give a clear idea of what is going on in this world from 
month to month, It is better than any newspaper for the teacher, because affairs of 
small consequence are given but little room. It is fitted for use in the school-room. Every 
line may be read by pupils. It is pure. clear, bright, suggestive. It contains many 
things of ‘‘special interest to pupils.” It will be of immense service in rendering the 
pupils wide-awake and aware of what is going on in the world around them. To the 
teacher it gives a comprehensive, connected review of the current events of the past 
month with numerous suggestions as to teaching them. 

Our TEs is planned to give the important news of the month—not all the news ; 
not the murders, the scandals, etc., but the zews that bears on progress. 

It may be used in the school-room by asking certain pupils before school to be 
‘ready to state items of news.” At the appointed time the teacher asks, ‘‘ Who has 
items of news?” One pupil rises and gives something he has selected. This is com- 
mented upon or questions are asked. Only a few minutes should be devoted to this ; it 
should not be considered a task. Clear type and many illustrations are used. 

Published to months a year, from Sept. to June. Eight pp., size of Tue InstiruTe. Price, 30 cents a 


year. Clubs of two or more, 25 cents each. Subscriptions received for the complete year only. With 
Tux Teacners’ Institute tor $1.50, With THe Scuoor Journat for $2.75. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | $og*wiwwa ert Grice: 


A JOURNAL OF THE 















Every reader of THE JOURNAL will be delighted with this 
entirely new idea in educational periodicals described below. To 
see a copy is sure to become a friend and subscriber. 


To become a Professional Teacher, study 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Published monthly, in rzmo, book form (68 pp. each issue) at $1.00 a year. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS will be a wonderful help to the teacher who wishes to 
advance. It is not a periodical exactly, but a series of ten monthly text-books (issued from September to 
June inclusive) on the History of Education ; Principles of Education ; Methods in Education, and Educa- 
tional Civics. (This last term is designed to cover the general field of courses of study, discipline, build- 
ings, grounds, ventilation, hygiene, etc.) These constitute the professional department. hen follows 
the informational départment, which includes the New York State Graded Examination Qvestions 
and Answers, as rapidly as issued. It is intended to bea text-book for normal schools, training classes, 
reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and for home study. Pedagogy needs to be studied and discussed as 
other subjects are requiring the same amount of thought. A few weeks is not enough ; it will require 
three or four years and must be looked on as a large subject, involving numerous intricate questions, 
More teachers are studying Founpations than are following any other course of Pedagogical study, 
because it is so carefully adapted to their needs. A number of inexpensive books have been specially 
prepared, to enqgpamants the monthly, costing 60 cents for 1st year, 59 cents for second year, and $1.99 for 
3rd year, etc. If you are in earnest send 6 cent stamps for sample copy and circular with course of study 
jist of books, club rates, etc., to the publishers. 


BOUND VOLUME for 1892-'93 is now ready incloth. Limited edition. Invaluable material, 
to be found nowhere else. Price, $1.00 net postpaid. 


BOUND VOLUME for 1891-92 is wonderful value for 60 cents postpaid. Only a few left. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., The Educational Building, 61 £. 9th St., New York. 


MON, “UES WED THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


LADIE SUBSCRIBER 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}4)bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful pecminms given 
awaywitb orders and upwards. The most extraordinary 8 
ever offered, during the next days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, and {20 orders to luce Our excellent New Crop 
) Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Ooleng, Congo, English Breakfast, 
Japan, lmpe Young Hyson, Gurpowcer, Sun Sup Chop apd 
J Mixed. Goode mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in ( nited States 
5 One of ull go fartuer than three 


‘or Teas. pound our tea w. 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations) reputation for se.ling Pure 














CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 









WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,,.0.box280.91 & 38 Vesey St,, N.Y. 
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The beginning of the school year is the 
time to select good books. Teachers 
should therefore not fail-to examine the 
catalogue of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
as they make a specialty of ‘higher grade 
books, such as are adapted for highschools, 
academies, seminaries, colleges, etc In 
Latin they have Jones’ First Lessons in 
Latin and First Lessons in Latin Prose 
Composition ; in Greek, Boise-Pattengill’s 
First Lessons in Greek, Boise’s Greek Syn- 
tax, .D’ Ooge’s Demosthenes de Corona, 
Stevens’ Orations of Lysias, etc.; in Eng- 
lish, Chittenden’s Elements of English 
Composition and Welsh’s Development 
of English Literature and Language; in 
science, Winchell’s Geological Excursions 
and Geological Studies and in mathematics 
Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry. In addi- 
tion, they’ issue standard miscellaneous 
books that are most valuable for teachers’ 
and school libraries. Send for their new 
catalogue and introduction price list. 


a 

Milton Bradley Co. have purchased the 
monthly magazine called The Kinder- 
garten News, until now published by L. 
H. Allen at Buffalo, N. Y., and will in 
future issue it at Springfield, Mass., begin- 
ning September 1. The Kindergarten 
Vews has already won for itself an excel- 
lent reputation under Mr. Allen’s manage- 
ment, which reputation the management 
will do its best to maintain and enhance. 
It is relied on by all who are interested in 
the kindergarten movement to give the 
news regarding this great cause and 
abounds in helpful suggestions to every 
worker in this educational field. It num- 
bers among its contributors many of the 
most widely-known kindergartners in the 
country. 


a 

Teachers who have business with educa- 
tional houses as authors, purchasers of 
school-books or supplies, etc., should note 
the fact that the St. Denis Hotel is located 
at Broadway and Eleventh street in the 
midst of the publishers’ district. This fact 
and the other important facts that it is 
conducted on the European plan at mod- 
erate prices and that the accommodations 
are first-class, make it a good hotel to 
patronize. The St. Denis has been recently 
enlarged by a handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new 
dining room is one of the finest specimens 
of colonial decoration in this country. 





Beware of Crude Cocoas, 


Sold as Soluble. 


Van toutens 
OQscoa 


—(Best and Goes Farthest )— 


is Manufactured on Scien- 
tific Principles, Highly 
Digestible and Nutri- 
tious, known all over 
the civilized Globe 
as the Peer of 


all Cocoas. 


6 
Ee 


In the American Book Co.'s advertise- 
ment in THE JOURNAL of July 8, the price 
of Swinton’s School History of the United 
States was quoted at 80 cents. This is a 
mistake. The price of that book is 90 
cents. 


* 
Tea drinkers often complain that they 
are restless nights, and no wonder when so 
many of them drink such a poor quality of 
tea. This sleeplessness will be avoided if 
they will get the high class teas of the 
American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, N. Y. 
A handsome present is given to every sub- 
scriber. Beautiful premiums are given 
away with $5 orders and upward. One 
pound of this tea will go further than three 
pounds of trash, 

* 
The best advice that can be given to a 
person these sultry days is to keep cool. 
Some think this can be done by strong 
drinks that inflame the blood and increase 
the discomfort. Cold water is good, but it 
does not always satisfy the taste. If a 
truly healthful temperance drink, with a 
pleasant flavor, is wanted get Hires’ Root 
Beer. It is cheaper than most summer 
drinks and answers the purpose exactly. 


o 
IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
at the Grand 


= and Carnage Hire, and — 
nion Hotel, o te Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1: and up- 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


- 

The Swedish slovd, modified so as to ac- 
cord with the needs of American schools, is 
a most valuable means of education. Teach- 
ers have not been slow to recognize this, and 
manufacturers have promptly supplied the 
tools and apparatus with which to carry on 
the work. anole these enterprising firms 
is Chandler & Barber, 15 and 17 Eliot 
street, Boston, who have benches, tools, 
supplies, and all necessary equipment. 
They have supplied many public and pri- 
vate schools in this country and England. 

2 


That great poet and educationist, John 
Milton, once said : “‘ We do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years scraping together so 
‘much miserable Latin and Greek as might 
be learnt otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” Milton’s words carry great 
authority because he had been through the 
classical mill himself. The Interlinear 
Classics of Charles De Silver & Sons, No. 
(G) 1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia, are 
intended to lessen the toil of acquiring the 
classics. Among the authors included are 
Virgil, Cassar, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, Gospel of St, John, and Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis; also Clark’s Practical 
and Progressive Latin Grammar adapted to 
this series. In addition they have Sar- 
@ent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Ameri- 
can Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
and other standard books. 

* 


Every teacher knows that having appara- 
tus and performing physical and chemical 
experiments before the class is far better 
than studying the text-book alone. Anen- 
thusiasm for the study is thus aroused that 
outlasts school life. Some simple appar- 
atus can be made, but there is some so 
complex tthat it is better to buy it. Ap- 
paratus for the illustration of physical sci- 
ence is made by the Alfred L. Robbins Co., 
179 and 181 Lake street, Chicago. They 
have valveless air-pumps, improved static 
electrical machines, school dynamos, solar 
projection microscopes, electrical test instru- 
ments, etc. Send for a catalogue. 





& nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, and 
soon terrible ulcers 
broke out on her head, 
‘ > arms, tongue and throat. 

and saw no prospect of 
help. At last she began to take HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA and at once improved; 
perfectly well, weigns 18 poanda, eat well 
Bnd does the work for a large family. 


Hoop’s PILts should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred, 


BOVININE 














Surgeon-General 
Murray used it success- 
fully for nervous dys- 


in his own 


pepsia 
family. 





Whether quaffed 
from a vessel of 
tin, glass or gold; 

There's nothingso 
good for the young 
or the old—as 
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A delicious, health- 
giving, thirst-satis- 
fying beverage. A Z 
temperance drink for 
temperance people. \. : 
Asc. package makes 5 gallons. == 


Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. 


err 
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The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


DEAF IS 2.0 noses evn 


all remedies fail. Sold 
aly by F. Hancox, 853 Bway, N.Y. Witte for beck of proetalt 


a4 

















ure relief 





Do you teach “ Current Events" in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 
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READY THIS FALL. 





ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. 


Prepared under the direction of JOHN T. PRINCE, Ph D., Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education and author of 


Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching. 


This distinctively new series of books will consist of eight small books for pupils, arranged somewhat on the 





lines of classification in city 
ual for Teachers. While 
largely after arithmetics in | Rocton 


: NEW YORK 
they are designed to meet 





GINN & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 


graded schools, and a Man- 
the books are patterned 
common use in Germany, 
the needs of American 








schools and to embody the best teatures of American books. 


THE ADVANTAGES: 


Separation of teachers’ and pupils’ books, whereby the pupils; Practicalness of problems. 


may not depend upon printed rules and directions. 

Careful gradation of problems upon an inductive plan. 

Frequent reviews. 

Large amount of oral or mental work. 

Great number and variety of problems, by which teachers will 
be relieved of the necessity of giving extra work. 


of teachers. 


Introduction of statistics and other useful facts. 
Use of drill tables and other devices intended to save the time 


Detailed directions in methods of teaching and drilling given in 
| the Teachers’ Manual. 





New and Important to Teachers. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WitulaM RENTON. 12mo. With Diagrams. $1.00 net. 





Full Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished 
text-books in all departments of Education sent free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


743-745 Broadway, New York City. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADETIIC ARITHIIETIC 
By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL « SANBORN, 


07 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


COLOR TEACHING !\ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready for teachers a hand-book of 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOR TEACHING. 


This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. Its clear and practical directions for the 
teacher’s guidance in class exercises of different grades make it a most valuable schoof- 
room help. It is illustrated with numerous plates, showing photographic reproductions 
of class work and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for 


school use, 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR.: 


For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets and Colored 
Papers, address the publishers, 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 47 East 10th 8t., NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 
.. She First Four Bide of Gosar's Commentaries) "Exch "Sino 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 


3- Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 














CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Séwer, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Piffhe and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


) Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 
be 


reference. Should 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
Herr ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. ms definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and self instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25.. Sample copics, half 
aig ; examination copy to teachers, Freer. Address: 

. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 62 Broad 
Street, New York. 


























SHORTHAND. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: ** It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 

4KE Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, 9% 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, you'most: Seip" in 
ods in Arithmetic, Histo Ge raphy: Meth: 
Send 6cents. &. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 











